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Tue rivers of a country are to its people like 
those true friends whom we always welcome with 
a smile, and from whom we never separate without 
regret. No river in America is so deserving the 
honor of a place in the Lady’s Book as the Dela- 
ware, on whose banks the work was first projected ; 
so we shall consider the picture as referring to the 
water and not the shore view, and frame our illus- 
tration accordingly. 

** Beginnings are alike,’’ says the poet— 


“One drop falls, lasts and dries up—but a drop— 
Another begins a river.” 


The drop that begins the Delaware falls on the 
Catskill mountains in New York, and thence, ga- 
thering tribute from many springs and streams, it 
flows onward, increasing in power and volume, till 
it runs into Delaware bay, five miles below New 
Castle. Its whole length is about three hundred 
miles, but, like a truant boy, it turns aside from 
its direct course and then returns to a point nearly 
parallel with its starting place, as though it loved 
to linger among the green hills that overshadow it 
and the fruitful valleys that smile as it passes to 
woo its stay. Yet it hurries along, for it is by no 
means slow in its movements, though it does not 
go straight to its goal, but forms, in its rambling 
course, a very distinct W—whether intended as 
the initial of the wealth or wisdom which charac- 
terize those who have the good fortune to dwell 
on its banks, we shall leave future historians to 
decide. 

The Indians called this river Lenape Wihittusk, 
which means—the rapid river of the Lenape; the 
bay they called Poutoxat, and the site where Phila- 
delphia now stands Kieguenaku. And here, on 
the banks of the Delaware, only one hundred and 
sixty-four years ago, William Penn selected the 
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site for his city, and wrote thus exultingly—* Of 
all the many places I have seen in the world, I 
remember not one better seated, so that it seems 
to me to have been appointed for a town.”? And 
so it was, though then covered with a forest wil- 
derness; the tall pines stood up like sentinels to 
protect the shore when the first settlers sat down 
beneath their shade on the banks of the Delaware. 
Who then thought of the future? With most, it 
doubtiess was sufficient to provide for their imme- 
diate wants. Those men who had to dig caves to 
shelter their families, and then wander about 
among the thick old trees to find places where 
they might erect their log cabins, fearful of being 
lost in the dark woods or attacked by savages if 
they moved beyond the neighborhood of the river, 
which, as it had been their path to this new home, 
seemed the only way for their escape, must have 
had very moderate wishes. Safety, shelter, and 
the common comforts of life, obtained by their 
own strong arms, would seem to them sufficient 
riches. 

But the good founder, William Penn, he doubt- 
less had visions of the future grandeur of his be- 
loved city. As he drew the two rivers, like a 
nursing mother and her handmaid, to the support 
of the infant settlement, he must have felt that he 
had planted his colony where its prospezity was as 
much surer than that of old Rome as the Delaware 
is superior to the Tiber, or the pursuits of peace 
are more lasting in their benefits than the triumphs 
of war. But did he anticipate what wonderful im- 
provements a century anda half would have done? 
And who can estimate those of the next hundred 
years? Why, if the city but goes on at the usual 
increase of population in our country, doubling 
every twenty-five years, allowing now but two 
hundred and fifty thousand, there will in 1946 be 
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the enormous number of four millions of inhabitants 
in Philadelphia—as many as has been assigned to 
Rome in the height of her glory, after the existence 
of a thousand years, and when she was the mistress 


and the capital of the world. How far will Broad 
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street then extend ?—and what distance along the 


$ river’s bank will the crowded dwellings of men 
; throw their shadows over the bright waters of the 
¢ Delaware? 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


(See Plate.) 


WE have this month the pleasure of presenting 
to our readers the third in the series of American 
views, which the most skillful 
country are preparing to ornament the pages of 
the Lady’s Book. 
vated eleven hundred feet above the level of the 
Connecticut river, presents from its top a view, 
the radius of which is not less than fifty miles. It 
is ascended by all—and they are not a few—who 
travel through New England in search of the beau- 
ties of nature, ladders having been placed at the 
most difficult parts to facilitate the ascent. From 
the summit the traveler beholds a landscape un- 
rivaled in silent beauty by any in our land; a 
lovely and fertile meadow, not partitioned between 
Brown and Smith and Jones by innumerable log 
fences, but naturally divided by the windings of 
the majestic river, which here makes no less than 
four turns to the west and three to the east, its 
windings rendered still more pleasing to the spec- 
tator by the elms and flowers and shrubs which line 
its banks. The bald face of the mountain looks 
towards Northampton, a right pleasant town, which 
has experienced al! the vicissitudes of Indian war- 
fare so common to the early settlements in Massa- 
chusetts. The township, embracing ninety square 
miles, was bought in 1653 for one hundred fathoms 


engravers in our 


This romantic mountain, ele- 


of wampum and ten coats, from its “ chief and 
proper owners,’”? one of whom appears to have 
been a married woman. In 1656 a tract of some 
nine hundred acres, called Capawunke, was bought 
from a native named Lampancho for fifty shillings, 
**to his entire satisfaction.*? Agriculture, agree- 
ably varied with a little war, has ever been the 
occupation of the inhabitants of this earthly para- 
dise. The first Merino sheep imported into this 
country were kept upon the little peninsula formed 
by the bending of the river. 

The view of the meadow, however, is not more 
striking than that of the surrounding mountain 
range. Spurs of the Green Mountains are seen 
advancing and receding along the course of the 
Connecticut in the north, Moccadhoe is on the 
northeast, and Saddle Mountain on the northwest, 
while on the southwest the peculiar position of 
Mount Tour has given rise to geological specula- 
tions about lakes which once reposed in the bosom 
of the mountains, and which, by forcing their way 
to the ocean, formed the Connecticut river. Simi- 
lar theories have been maintained in connection 
with the palisades and the Hudson, but in the lan- 
guage of N. P. Willis, “we have no time to go 
back to the deluge.”’ 
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Tavs Faith and Freedom onward move 
Towards that goal of peace and love 
Where Cirist has pledged with men to meet; 
Oh! she will win a glorious crown, 
Our brave New World, when she lays down 
Her conquests at His feet 


No feudal fetters clog her pace— 
No iron despot stops her race— 
No superstitions cloud her sky :~— 


8. 


WORLD. 


iMENT 


J. HALE 


Shall those, unwarmed by Freedom's ray 
Where chains and ruins bar the way, 
Attempt with her to vie? 


As well the bird of night might dare 
To mate the Eagle-king of air 
In gazing on the noonday light,— 
As well the creeping tortoise be 
Matched with the chamois, bounding free 
To reach the mountain height! 
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LETTER I. 


NAPLES. 


Napwes, January 10, 1845. 


Quid autem ea ¢ juorum testimonia? Doceat 
is urbis an i ) ia eX intima Europa huc 
uccedentes eam am r hujus modi ut miraculum 
Nature divinam | itionem eam reg’onem appellant, 


—J.C. Capacinus, Hist. Neap. A. D. 1605. 
At last I have 


reached that golden city of the south, the darling 


My first day in Naples is over! 


of the blue Mediterranean—Parthenope, Paleopo- 
lis, Neapolis—thou child of the beautiful, I am 
with thee at last! 

From early boyhood I have delighted to think of 
thee; thou wert linked with wild dreams of fantasy 
and legends of romance until thy very existence 


seemed connected 


with that of fairyland; and now 
I have indeed seen thee, and am, in truth, with 
thee, thou beautiful realization of spiritual ro- 
mance. Yes, these very lines are written within 
thy walls, and in after days when I read them over, 
they will revive many golden hours, many gentle 
dreams. 

When, this morning, I sat on a high terrace and, 


drinking in the full glory of sun and sky, gazed at 


_ 


hy beautiful bay with its glorious panorama, it 
seemed as if too much joy and pleasure had been 


thrown at once upon me. Far in the dim distance 


lay the purple island of Capri, seeming in the 
golden sun-rays like some quick-vanishing Atlantis 
land. 
rose like a guardian giant over the city, while all 


At my left Vesuvius with his crest of smoke 


around were seen and heard objects peculiar to 
this pleasant land. 

It was not so, Provence, that I felt when I wan- 
dered among thy classic ruins and knightly monu- 
ments of the middle ages! Nor even so, Niagara, 
when, one pleasant summer’s day, I stood beside 
Nor even so with thee, oh, 


romantic Spain, when I gazed upon thy 


thy roaring cataract! 
snow- 
covered Nevada! A different feeling, a different 
sentiment affects me now—one not gathered from 
nature or romance alone, but from a strange com- 
bination of all. 

And this night I visited San Carlo. Romance 
again! When from the singer’s throat a stream 
of music rose, filling the soul with unutterable 
feelings of the beautiful and gentle, it seemed to 
me as if Viola Pisani were no creature of the brain, 
but areality. Had Zanoni been seated within those 
walls? No;—this at least could be banished, for 
But how? By 
the influence of the Evil Eye, says Dumas. Ah, 


one romance rises from the ashes of another! Do 


San Carlo has since been burnt. 


" 


what you will, you cannot live entirely in the Real 
in this land of the Ideal. 

Jan. 11.—Started with a friend and walked about 
We followed a street which led 


enormous cavern, the name of which I was unable 


town. us to an 


to ascertain. Abovt noon we again left our hotel, 


and walking through the Villa Reale soon reached 
the Grotto of Possilippo, ‘* the mighty work of the 


> 


old Cimmerians.’ 
Yes, there I stood, by the shore of that ** blue 


and waveless sea,’’ ** by the shores of the blue 


Parthenope, by Virgil’s tomb and the Cimmerian 


cavern.” From afar on the wings of the wind 
came the murmurs and shonts of the city. About 


us were motley groups of Neapolitans, declaim- 
ing and vociferating with that force and emphasis 
employed only by those who live perpetually 


in the open air. We passed on—a few steps and 
we stood almost alone at the entrance of the grotto. 
A sudden chill fell over me as I stood in the sun- 
less portal. Around, above me, were mighty 
rocks, while before lay a cavern vast and weirdly 
in appearance, seeming in truth rather the work 
of magic than of human hands. 

We passed through it, and returning over the 


hill through which it passes, paused for an instant 


I 
to enjoy that scene—the most exquisite which Italy 
affords. *‘* Afar, Naples gleamed whitely in the 


last rays of the sun, and the rose-tints of the ho- 
rizon melted into the azure of her glorious bay. 
Yet more remote and in another part of the pros- 
pect might be caught, dim and shadowy and black. 
ened by the darkest foliage, the ruined pillars of 
There, in the midst of his 
blackened the 


Mount of Fire, while, on the other hand, winding 


the ancient Posidonia. 


and sterile realms, rose dismal 


through variegated plains, to which distance lent 


all its magic, glittered many a stream by which 
Etruscan and Sybarite, Roman and Saracen and 
Norman, had, at the intervals of ages, pitched the 
All the the 


stormy and dazzling histories of southern Italy 


invading tent. visions of the past, 
rushed over his mind as he gazed below.” 

Such is a celebrated writer’s description of the 
scene, and such must ever be its effect upon the 
mind of the gazer. Leaving its glories, we went 
our way by a strange winding path to the foot of 
the hill. Here the payment of a carline admitted 
us through the gate, and passing the innumerable 
crowd of beggars with their ‘‘ uno grano Signore, 
me miserabile,?? we entered the grounds, and in a 
few minutes stood by the tomb of Virgil. 

The tomb is empty now ;—no urn or sarcopha- 
gus meets the eye to tell of the sacred deposit 
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which it once contained. Ages have passed since 
the hands of the spoiler bore away the mortal re- 3 
mains of him whose inspiration seemed more than 
mortal. But the cool shade, the wild flower and 
the broad-spreading tree are better memorials, and 
serve far better to bring to mind the poet who sung 
of flocks, fields and herds, than urn or bust. 

I am not one of those cold-blooded skeptics, 


ever prone to question the authenticity of a relic 





and dissipate its delusion by the assumption of un- 





belie—one of those **to whom the fountain of 





Egeria is only a pig-sty.”’ A legend never appears 





to me ridiculons, though in construction it may be 





entirely founded on the grotesque. How then 





should I doubt but that this is indeed the tomb of 





the Augustan bard, since no fact can be better au- 





thenticated than that in all ages pilgrims led by his 





fame have wended their way thither. Victor Hugo 





has, indeed, said, ** that where historical truth is 





at fault, imagination comes to its aid,’? and I for 





one am ever disposed to afford this agreeable as- 





sistance. 
12th.—At San Carlothis evening. Opera, ‘ Stel- 





la di Napoli;’? ballet, ‘*‘ Merope.*? This being 





the king’s birthday, and he moreover having had a 





son born this morning, the theatre was very bril- 





liantly illuminated. It is general rather dark, 








The Italians prefer a dim, melancholy light—to 
flirt by. 
13th.—Started early, and with three American 





companions, and JoHN as a guide, mounted a car- 





riage and were soon en route for Pompeii. 





Pompeii, a land of pleasant wonders, a city of 





strange marvels! A ride along the Mole, through 





the lazzaroni, by maccaroni manufactories, along 





villas, palaces, huts; then through Tone del Greco 





—on—on—on. We soon reached a plain where 





nought was visible save trees and gardens. We 


alighted at a gate—this was Pompeii! 






In a few minutes we stood in the amphitheatre. 





It was small, and not by any means in such pre- 





servation as those of Arles and Nismes. Yet how 





many associations, how many feelings as of inti- 





macy and acquaintance came over me as I gazed 





upon it! Arbaces, Glaucus, Calenus—all the glo- 





rious procession, all the solemn phantasma of the 





** Last Days of Pompeii’? were with me. Truly, 


there is no art like that of the romance writer. 






A guide—a veritable “invalid soldier,’? as de- 





scribed by Dumas—was soon procured, and under 





his guidance we visited all the lions, ab initio usque 
ad finem. We plucked and ate oranges growing 


on this classic ground, drank water from the foun- 







tain by the Temple of Esculapius, and wine in a 





Roman courtyard. We extended ourselves on the 





triclinia, and devoutly wished (as the dinner-hour 





drew nigh) that the table were as well spread as 





it had been eighteen centuries since. In the house 





of Glaucus I thought of Nydia, and sighed in the 





cellar of Diomed over the impression of Julia’s 





bosom, as did one of our thirsty companions over 





the empty wine jars. And then wending our way 
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adown the road over the ancient tombs, we left 
this solemnity of the dead. 

On our return to Naples we visited Herculaneum. 
A door admits us to this dark, sepulchral city. As 
we wound along the silent halls and deserted gal- 
leries, a solemn, ghostly feeling stole over me. 
Dim phantasma seemed to steal] from their resting- 
places among the ancient walls, while all around 
the damp, black lava, filling completely every in- 
terstice and crevice between the buildings, gave 
them an appearance of massiveness and strength 
which awed far more than interested. We saw 
all the excavations—not very extensive at present, 
for the greater part has been filled up—and light 
of heart returned home. 

We arrived safely, with no incident worth re- 
lating, save that a hard-faced little beggar girl ran 
a long time after us soliciting us to change a very 
small copper coin which we had given her :—she 
thoug! 


picked up a companion and kept on in pursuit. 


it it uncurrent. After giving her another she 





But run as she might we escaped at last from her 
importunities. 

14th.—Visited the church of San Severs, and 
saw the celebrated veiled statues. One, represent- 
ing Modesty, is a female figure, naked from the 
waist upward and covered with a veil, all cut in 
marble. The veil is not, as I had supposed, a 
literal web carved outside of the figure, but is one 


piece with it. So delicately and curiously is it 


wrought, that the outlines of every feature and 
muscle are visible. Another statue representing 
a man tearing a net from his body is different. 
Here the cords are carved outside of the body after 
the manner of a veritable net. Another represents 
the Death Sweat of our Lord. It is superbly 
wrought. These statues are not classical. I ceuld 
see in them, however, no trace of Gothicism. 
They are rather examples of what the Germans 
style ** high Catholic art.” 

15th.—To-day we visited many ancient monu- 
ments of Roman art and power. Starting at an 
early hour with our guide, John, as an attendant, 
we reached via Posilippo, the far-famed Pozzuoli 
—the Puteolum of ancient times. Here a crowd 
of beggarly wretches besieged us, entreating us to 
purchase several wretched brass affairs which they 
affirmed to be genuine antiques. Here another 
guide was obtained, and we drove along until we 
reached the Lucrine lake, dear to the bon vivants 
of old Rome. Near it is the Monte Nuovo, which 
was thrown up by a volcanic eruption in thirty 
hours. 

A short walk took us to Lake Avernus, cele- 
brated in the diablerie of classic days—the broad 
and gently sloping path which Jed to it enabling 


> 


us to quote *‘ facilis descensus Averni’? with great 
propriety and wonderful complacency. Turning 
to the left, we stopped before a door in the rock, 
and here John suddenly astonished us by imparting 


the information that this was the Sybil’s Cave—yes, 


the veritable seat of the oracle where in early 
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times the vague leaves scattered by the wind had 
given birth to so much doubt and conjecture. Dim 
visions of Ovid and Juvenal, of Christian prophe- 
cies and Pantagruelian voyages, danced before my 
mind; but a simple demand from a rascally-looking 
custode soon dissipated these delusions, and we 
found that a few carlines now sufliced to open a 
gate which had once been closed to the haughtiest 
and proudest. 

Descending a long passage cut in the living 
rock, we soon reached a narrow entry covered 
with water. Here our guide lit several large 
torches, and mounting our lazzaroni attendants, 
we rode leisurely on through the water. 

What with the strong fume and smoke of the 
torches, which their intense red glare scarcely 
penetrated, the figures of our guides magnified and 
distorted through its medium into real demons, and 
the close, black rock, which seemed in every direc- 
tion to be oppressively near, I began to suspect that 
the German school of writers were not so very far 
out of the way even in their wildest imagery. The 
diablerie of the whole scene defied description. 
Let the reader imagine one of the wildest scenes 
in Faust or Der Freischutz taking place in the 
bowels of the earth, in a red, lurid air, amid 
clouds of suffocating smoke, and he may form 
some slight idea of the general appearance of our 
party and guides. 

We soon reached the farther bound of the cav- 
ern, and were here shown the seat and bath of the 
sybil, with other chambers. Mounting our two- 
legged steeds, we again rode forth gladly to the 
air and sun of the upper world. 

During the day we visited many places well 
All of the 
country around Pozzuoli is rich in relics and classi- 
cal reminiscences. We dined al fresco, near the 
Baths of Nero, on black bread, bad wine and 


known to the antiquary and scholar. 


goat’s-milk cheese, with an army of girls and chil- 
dren standing around in admiration. We descend- 
ed into the Piscina Mirabile of Lucullus, and as- 
cended the amphitheatre sanctified by the miracle 
of San Gonnaro. We visited the far-famed temple 
of Jupiter Serapis, and found on leaving it that our 
rascal John had stolen for us several pieces of its 
marble as relics—he erroneously supposing us to 
be English, naturally thought that such a violation 
of the regulations could not but be accepta)le. 
Other antiques awaited and received our visit, 
nor were we exempt from modern annoyances. On 
leaving the Piscina Mirabile, a crowd of beggars 


assailed us, and endeavored by every variety of 


word, look and gesture, to attract our attention 
and money. The Neapolitan is famed for his ur- 
banity and politeness ;—he deserves his reputation, 
with the saving clause that his attentions are con- 
fined to the rich. He will, like the Graceulus 
Esuriens of Juvenal, do anything for money. He 
will grin for a grana, cut capers for a carline, 
This in the higher classes is 


dance for a ducat. 

tolerable, but among the lower it is positively an- 

Our newly-made acquaintances beset us 
9* 


noying. 
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with a determination and energy worthy a better 
cause. The boys threw somersets and then de- 
manded their pay with as much assurance as if we 
had hired them by the job. Three wretched little 
girls began dancing the Tarantella to the sound of 
an old tamborine, and then joined the general cry 
of **Datemi qualche cosa.’? Half-a-dozen old hags 
twirled their distaffs and begged at the same time, 
while the surrounding spaces were filled up by 
every variety of halt, Jame, blind and vagabond. 
What at first seemed only a slight annoyance, soon 
threatened to become a serious trouble. Numbers 
crowded around our carriage as we entered it, and 
by clinging to the wheels and pushing before the 
horses, seemed determined to impede our course. 
Our small change was thoroughly exhausted, yet 
none of our assurances to that effect were believed 
by this multitude, who to other defects and vices 
added those of obstinacy and incredulity. At 
last, by dint of swearing, whipping and scolding, 
our coachman got us under way. A general shout 
burst out as we departed, and then the whole pack 
burst after us in full cry—but we escaped. 

It was late in the evening as we returned to 
Naples. Cool and pleasant the breath of the west 
wind blew over the purple isles of its silent bay. 
Moonlight, star ray and evening mist by turns il- 
lumined and obscured the white walls of the city, 
while far in the distance gleamed the red glare of 
the Sterile Mount of Fire. 

A few lazzaroni still lingered around the de- 
serted Chiaja, a few tired soldiers yet remained by 
the Villa Reale, as we, weary of body yet light of 
heart, drove through the silent streets. A hasty 
dinner at the Table d’Hote, a hasty dress, and we 
soon found ourselves in that everlasting evening 
lounge of the Neapolitan—the opera of San Carlo. 


NEAPOLITAN NOISE. 


Bref il n’y en avoit pas une gui ne fist le Diable— 
Discours de Ragot, Capitain des Gueno. 

Le peuple Neapolitan & quelques égards n’est point 
du tout civilisée. La rive Atricaine qui bord la mer de 
lautre coté se fait presque deja sentir, et il ya je ne sais 
quoi de Numide dans les cris sauvages qu’on entend de 
tous paris.— De Siael. 


We are informed by Southey and the Jewish 
Talmud that ten measures of talkativeness were 
sent to the earth, and that women obtained nine 
of them. 

This is all well so far, but the two respectable 
authorities above quoted have omitted to state the 
proportion of loquacity obtained by different places 
in the world. I rejoice that I have it in my power 
to supply thisdeficiency. After long and laborious 
calculation, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
of all the noise in the world caused by human 
voices, one-half is to be heard in the city of 
Naples! 

The reader, if he be in anywise philosophically 
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inclined, will naturally inquire the cause of all 
this noise ; he will wish to know why a Neapolitan 
should scream at the top of his voice words which 
among us would be expressed by a low whisper; 
he will wonder at a man’s giving vent to more 
screams, soliioquies, cries and prayers over an ex- 
tinguished pipe, than an American would expend 
over a defunct family of ten children. I regret 
that causes are not so easily arrived at as facts; 
if they were, I should answer at once. As it is, 
I can only reply that I attribute it entirely to their 
fine climate. And why their climate? Because 
their fine climate induces them to remain, live, 
eat, drink and sleep out of doors. Living out of 
doors obliges them to raise their voices, since it is 
a well-known fact that it is more difficult to make 
ourselves heard in the street than in the parlor. 
Besides, raising our voices in the street improves 
them amazingly, and the late lamented Malibran 
is said to have owed her extraordinary vocal pow- 
ers entirely to being taught out of doors. Taking 
these facts into consideration, we imagine that we 
have solved the mystery. Gdethe, with his accus- 
tomed acuteness, has remarked this extraordinary 
propensity:—** Wie viele haudwerken arbeiten vor 
! Wie viele Laden 
! Wie 


mancherlei geschiet auf den markten, Platzen und 


den Hausern auf freie Strasse 
sind ganz gegen die Strase zu craffnet 
in den Hofen.”’ 

Let the newly-arrived leave his hotel on the 
Chiaja or Chiatamones, and turning leftwards wend 
his way to the Santa Lucia. What wonders there 
await his eyes and ears! Before him lies the bay 
with its blue waters and purple isles, while far in 


the distance rises the black volcano. But beauti- 


ful view and burning mountain will all be forgotten 
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*Tis sweet to wander in the rosy air 


Flung from Aurora’s incense-dropping chair! 


At noon in diamond water 
"Tis sweet amid the lilies of the wav« 
In mood, luxurious brow and limb to lave 


Like some bright naiad daughter! 


*Tis sweet, when evening’s crimson shadows throng, 


To watch the rich-plumed birds, with s 


Their bright path homeward 


ver song, 
winging! 
*Tis sweet to view the stars with changeless part, 
Like dear familiar eyes around the heart, 
Their light for ever flinging 


Yet sweeter far to watch with ben eyes, 
Like some rich godde ss of tiny destinies, 
For ever thee above ; 


Down shedding blessings o'er thy graceful head, 


Bidding thee learn of ail its gifts bespread, 


That earth hath none like Love 
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and pass away like a dream in contemplation of 
the extraordinary human spectacle which stretches 
out broad and wide inland. His first impression 
is that some extraordinary event is taking place— 
perhaps a new Massaniello has summoned them 
together, or a new Punchinello has just made his 
appearance. Is it an earthquake, a revolution, a 
battle which causes this tremendous meeting, this 
infernal clamor, this unbounded riot? 

Neither the one nor the other. As his eye be- 
comes gradually accustomed to the sight, he per- 
ceives with amazement that a great part of the 
tumultuous assembly are either seated in chairs or 
extended at full length in baskets or on the earth. 
Old and young, male and female, are grouped to- 
gether—all talking, screaming, scolding and vo- 
ciferating in a language compared with which 
Polish becomes musica] and Hungarian melodious. 
In one corner a bare-footed priest is narrating some 
new miracle of San Gennaro to a readily assembled 
audience, while in the other a tattered minstrel 
strums an old guitar, and sings to its inaudible ac- 
companiment the last verses of the last popular 


canzene— 


‘Nec sta na ciardenera 
( rata TL, 8 4 
Da copp a Ar l 
Mine vene a’neajeta.” 


A late English tourist who seems to have tho- 
roughly studied the town, remarks—‘‘ A partial 
observer might say that Naples is a truly jovial 
place. All seems mirth and uproar—lords and 
lazzaroni, ladies and demireps, improvisatores, 
pickpockets and punch, jumbled together in a 
Chaos is come again.’’ 
CARLOS. 


heterogeneous mass. 
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Tut ly haunt where thou art dwe 


*Neath thine embowering household vines— 


lone ng. 


Each vocal gale of Summer swelling 
lines 


Amid the flowery 
That deck thy path by bower and lea— 


All is sweet to me 





Like moonlight beams thy low, sweet laughter ; 
And when thy voice doth, thrilling, come, 

I dream of winds and fountain water 
In some old genii home, 

Through erial halls that murmuring be— 

All is sweet to me! 


The air whose brightness doth surround thee 
Doth seem of some enchanted clime ; 
Surely a magic spell hath bound thee, 
Making each track of time 
A path of bliss when sped with thee! 
Allis sweet to me! 
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AUNT 


MARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM THE MIDLAND COUNTIES.” 


SHE was a *‘ single’? woman of forty—at least 
once in her life. I am not willing to attach the 
alliterative accompaniment of * fair and fat,” partly 
because I am no great admirer of their author, 
who was at best but a bungling novice in the art 
of sneering, and a bad imitator of that embodiment 
of scorn, Voltaire; and partly because my Aunt 
Mary would never acknewledge that she possessed 
any one of three accomplishments. She was what 
the wicked people of the world call an *‘ old maid,” 
but to this honorable title she never aspired her- 
self, nor can I allow her name to be graced or dis- 
graced with it. God bless her! You may explore 
the whole range of feminine humanity, maids, 
matrons or widows, and you shall not find her 
superior. 

She had a lover in her youth, and she has his 
miniature now. They were betrothed, which is a 
very different thing from being married, and in 
fact often proves the greatest preventive to mar- 
riage. She would certainly have had a husband 
(that enviable acquisition) if the last war had not 
broken out. Her lover was a poor lieutenant in 
the army, and Mars required his services in Canada 
before he could sacrifice to Hymen in England. 
War is no great respecter of amorous contracts, 
and however grateful its rapacity for victims may be 
to some married ladies, few of the affianced young 
can sympathize with itsdemands. Ina few months 
my Aunt Mary lost her lover, America lost a foe, 
Great Britain lost a soldier, and that humorous ab- 
straction, “‘ national honor,” gained a victim. His 
sword and epaulette were brought to her by a 
faithful fellow who attended him, and for some 
months she gave way to uncontrollable grief. She 
indulged in this fruitless sorrow until her health 
failed, and I believe would have suffered it to sap 
her life had not an event occurred that diverted 
her attention from such dismal pursuits. 

My mother died, and my aunt’s grief subsided 
before her sympathy and love for my father and 
his children. 
mother to us, and most faithfully she performed 


She vowed thenceforth to become a 
her promise. She had several offers of marriage, 
some of which my father urged her to accept, but 
she resolutely declined them all and determined 
to devote herself to us. She was at this period 
about five-and-twenty; my father was ten years 
older, and when time had somewhat assuaged his 
grief for his bereavement, he was gratefully sen- 
sible of his sister’s love, and abandoned his do- 
mestic affairs entirely to her control. Her affec- 
tion for us filled up the vacancy in her heart; she 
early initiated us into the mysteries of the alpha- 


bet, made dolls for my sisters, and taxed her in- 
genuity in inventing a thousand little pleasures and 
surprises for us. 

She was never fairly weaned from her recollec- 
tions of her young love, and I can well remember 
how, when she has immured herself for hours in 
her lonely chamber, I have—taught by the instinct 
of childhood—crept silently to her side, and lay- 
ing my hand upon hers, awoke her from her reverie, 
while she vainly tried to smile away the tears that 
were filling her eyes, and called forth mine by the 
kindly effort. 
panied us on a short walk on a calm summer’s 
evening, and left us to romp at pleasure through 
the fields, have we returned to her side when the 
sun had totally disappeared and the last shadow of 


Often, too, when she had accom- 


his glory was swooning from the west, and the 
latest larks were soaring on high to shout their 
farewell song, and there we found her seated upon 
a rustic bench, sighing in deep abstraction, and 
holding in her hand a miniature which she always 
wore in her bosom. 

An old maid in the country parts is considered 
the exclusive patroness of the poor, who ook upon 
her as a kind of property sent by Heaven for their 
use and benefit, to be applied to in every emer- 
gency. So when my Aunt Mary had dismissed 
three or four aspirants to her hand, (she had a small 
fortune, too,) and regularly set up in life as a 
woman on her own account, she was besieged on 
all sides by the villagers who needed help or ad- 
vice. Anxious to follow the established precedents 
in such cases, she commenced, with the assistance 
of the clergyman, by instituting a school for the 
girls of the village; by visiting the old people, and 
making presents of cloaks and bonnets as far as 
her means would permit. 

This was as far as she ventured at first, but at 
the age of thirty-five she had overcome many scru- 
ples, and boldly studied the art of making currant, 


raisin, cowslip and other wines, and collected re- 
cipes for their manufacture wherever they could 
Every year she had a goodly store 


be found. 
made and stowed away in the cellar, that the vola- 
tility of their youth might subside and age bestow 
upon them the virtue and experience belonging to 
old wines. This was a great step towards a con- 
firmation of old-maidenhood, but it only embold- 
ened her to make farther advances. She bought a 
medicine chest, but after having administered a 
dose of ipecacuanha for ‘* pulv. jalapii,’”? she be- 
came terrified and abandoned the use of such fear- 
ful ingredients. Her next step was to commence 
an arduous study of Buchan and Culpepper. With 
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information derived from these immortal authors, 
and a little help from the crones of the village, in 
the course of a year or two she could tell the 
names and extract the virtues of scores of subtle 
herbs, which but for such as her and them, would 


** blush unseen and waste their sweetness” in ob- 


scurity. It was her custom to award 


to the children of the village who would bring her 


premiums 


the finest specimens of colt’s-foot, marshmallows, 
&c. ;—the roof of the kitchen was perfectly hidden 
with bunches of these inestimable simples hung up 
to dry. The housekeeper and cook were often re- 


duced to the verge of insanity when the sanctity 


of the kitchen was desecrated to such *‘ vile uses’? 


as making decoctions and infusions; and as my 


aunt invariably superintended 


the process in per- 
son and contrived to disarrange all order, the poor 
cook was certainly to be pitied. 

One small room, which we called her *‘ surgery,’’ 
was filled with the materia medica used in her ec- 
centric system of practice. There were shelves 
xd with jars of preserves, bottles containing 
syrups of buckthorn, pennyroyal water, and tinc- 
tures of herbs unknown to the profession ; galli- 
pots of deer’s suet, hog’s lard and spermaceti, and 
for the cure of chilblains, 


infallible ointments 


chapped hands and scrofula. In the course of her 
practice she achieved the most wonderful success; 
she actually brought children safely through the 
measles, and indescribable diseases in aged people 
after having defied the attacks of every medicine 
in her pharmacopeia, have been known to give 
way to a three months’ course of her matchless 
home-made wines. In the goodness of her heart 
she rashly undertook the cure of half-a-dozen 
asthmatic paupers, who under her treatment were 
*¢ recovering” for six and seven years each, and 
always found their pains alleviated by the prescrip- 
tion of cowslip wine and broken meats. In fact, 
whom she did not cure she turned over to the 
doctor, and as she paid his bill, their cure was 
owing to her none the less. 

I have frequently seen her hold a levée in the 
kitchen for her patients, where would assemble old 
men with broken shins, others with violent wheez- 
ings, old women with terrible coughs, and young 
mothers with sick infants. When my Aunt Mary’s 
footsteps were heard approaching, the old fellows 
would rise and commence wheezing and coughing 
in the grandest style, which long experience in 
those arts had taught them, while at the same time 
the infants (who were not themselves aware of any 
sickness) would join the short-winded chorus with 
their shrill voices, to the utter distraction of the 
cook, who became delirious with anger, and ran 
to pour out her wrath to the housekeeper. 

Nor was it as a physician alone that my aunt was 
esteemed in the village: no matter on what point 
disagreement or doubt occurred among the cot- 
tagers, the knotty subject was always referred by 
mutual consent to *‘ Miss Mary,’’ and an appeal 
from her decision would have been held prepos- 
terous and disgraceful. Thus I have known her 
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to solve problems in theology, law and witchcraft. 
In the case of some poor woman whose infant had 
died without christening when the parson was on 
a distant visit, and her neighbors with charming 
officiousness had alarmed her fears for the future 
welfare of her child, my Aunt Mary would allay 
her doubts with arguments, justified by the kind- 
ness that prompted them rather than supported by 
her slender stock of theological knowledge. In 
legal knowledge she was perfectly matchless; she 
prevented many a frivolous suit, and compelled 
quarrelsome clowns to save their money against 
their will. She very much modified the belief in 
the black art by ascribing diseases in cattle and 
pigs to natural causes, but to dispel entirely all 
credence in witchcraft was beyond her power: she 
could never persuade one of her clients to remove 
the horseshoe from over the door of the cow-shed, 
or to take down the sprig of last year’s misletve 
from the ceiling. 

None of the young women in the village would 
have thought of marrying without her knowledge, 
the has 


brought many a refractory lover to his senses. On 


and with assistance of the parson she 
more than one occasion has a disconsolate clod- 
hopper begged with a sneaking air a private audi- 
ence of Miss Mary, and bashfully laid before her 
all his sorrows; how that he had been courting 
Lucy So-and-so for ‘a twal month or near,’? and 
how that she had promised to marry him when he 
had saved enough money, and how that since jast 
Easter when she danced with Farmer So-and-so’s 
son, her affection had become lukewarm, and, in 
fact, she was ** sometimes on wi’ him and some- 
times off wi’ him.’? On these occasions my aunt 
would interfere, and the affair was speedily con- 
summated or broken off altogether, as she thought 
most €xpedient. 

The parson was a bachelor, but this did not pre- 
vent my Aunt Mary from entering into collusion 
with him, and every Christmas they jointly con- 
cocted a plan for levying contributions from the 
surrounding gentry ;—at some of their houses the 
arrival of her pony carriage would be hailed with 
dismay and herself secretly condemned as a beg- 
ging bore, while others more charitable welcomed 
her approach and felt thankful to her for her 
schemes. It was her custom at Christmas to pre- 
sent to every villager some of the various pies of 
the season on her own account, while the money 
she collected was given to the clergyman to be 
expended in fuel and clothing. 

Her influence and intercession have shielded from 
the rigor of the law many an unfortunate wight 
who has been detected in the enormous crime of 
snaring a hare or trespassing in a rabbit warren, 
and her rebuke has checked the career of many 
an incipient roysterer who showed a daring am- 
bition to excell in small dissipation at the village 
alehouse. 

She was never known to pine over her estate of 
single-blessedness or to sigh for the plural charm 
of wedlock. True, she was in reality an old maid, 

















but she had none of the 
identifying her with the epithet. She was active 
and always good-humored; she drove her own po- 
nies, and had no passion for tom-cats or poodles— 
the only quadrupeds for which she manifested any 
regard being her ponies and a pair of ancient fox- 
hounds, which were pensioned for life and ap- 
pointed to sinecure places upon the hearth-rug. 
As for herself, she did not believe that she was 
an old maid—in fact, she was so busy with her 
gratuitous labors, and thought so little about her- 
self, that I do not believe she ever seriously con- 
sidered the enormity of the misfortune. 
time when her unmated situation ever caused her 
a pang, was on occasion of her attaching her sig- 


o> 


The only 


nature to some legal instrument in which she was 


described as ‘* Mary » Spinster.”” This was 





a cold-blooded insult of the law, and its necessity 
could hardly justify its rudeness. My aunt was 
naturally indignant, but the requirements of legal 
cusiom were imperative. She signed the docu- 
ment, and retiring to her room, burst into tears as 
she exclaimed—* Have I lived forty years without 
causing an hour’s unhappiness to any mortal, to be 
called a spinster at last ?°? 

The monotony of her life was destined to be 
broken by a little episode which at one time 
alarmed her friends lest she should be drawn by 
it into an amorous dilemma. A gallant captain of 
dragoons, who had earned unknown fame in coun- 
try quarters, achieved wondrous deeds in port wine 
in garrison towns, and acquired a martial corpu- 
lence in the nation’s service, sold out of his regi- 
ment when he had passed the meridian of years 
and saw no prospect of advancement, and settled 
in our quiet neighborhood to enjoy for the remain- 
der of his days his otium cum dignitate. 

The captain was a man of the middle height, 
possessing that look of pompous sourness which a 
life of military command invariably confers and 
dyspepsia and duns always augment. His eyes 
were gray and piercing; his brow appeared to have 
been long struggling with a frown which had got 
the better of it and established a permanent foot- 
ing upon the feature. But his nose was the gem of 
his face; it was in the most highly finished state 
of art, a perfect specimen of the triumph which a 
nose of perseverance and determination can ob- 
He 


was suave in his manners, though very haughty to 


tain, with the help of brandy, over nature, 


his inferiors; to the ladies he was polite to a fault, 
and had the reputation of having been in his youth 
a terrible lady-killer. 

The captain quickly made an acquaintance with 
our family, and having satisfied his conscience on 
the important question of my aunt’s ‘ three-per- 
cents,”? he made it a matter of duty to fall in love 
with her with all possible dispatch. All were 
afraid that my Aunt Mary’s heart must surrender 
at discretion to the attacks of such an irresistible 
He commenced operations by praising 


assailant. 
her ponies and admiring her skill as a driver; he 


epicene characteristics of 
the class, and no one would have dreamed of 


MY AUNT MARY. 


; 
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challenged her to a glass of wine every time he 
dined with us: from this he proceeded to senti- 
mental ogling, but the captain’s ogling days were 
passed, and having once caught a glimpse of his 
reflection in an opposite mirror while practising 
the forlorn attempt, his face assumed a shade of 
deeper purple than usual, and he relinquished the 
hopeless task forever. I have more than once 
observed him while looking gravely amorous at 
my aunt, to attempt a sigh, but he soon discovered 
that it was a failure as complete as it was painful. 

My Aunt Mary, although she could not be una- 
ware of the tendency of these uncouth manifesta- 
tions, to our surprise showed no displeasure ; but 
on the contrary appeared to be pleased with them, 
and my father was inclined by suffering them to 
pass unnoticed to encourage them. The poor 
captain was in a state of sad perplexity. He came 
one day with his hand scratched and begged her 
to dress it for him. My father winked at us, and 
slyly hinted that the wound was caused by a de- 
liberate and intentional accident. However, it 
formed an excellent pretext for him to visit my 
aunt three or four times and to become in dan- 
gerous proximity to her during the surgical opera- 
tion, after which the trifling wound maliciously 
healed. 

The captain had the reputation of being a bold 
man with the ladies, but whether it was that he 
had lost his former spirit or that the manners of my 
aunt forbade rash advances, certain it is that the 
captain degenerated into a bashful man, and his 
amour proceeded slowly. At length he might oc- 
casionally be seen driving my aunt’s ponies as she 
went to visit some of her poor friends—a tempo- 
rary martyrdom to which he submitted with an 
awkward complacence. On one occasion he open- 
ed the county ball with my aunt, and after this 
the affair was considered as settled, Our neigh- 
bors invited them both to their parties, and wher- 
ever she went out to dine she was sure to meet 
the captain. My aunt’s conduct amazed us cer- 
tainly; we could not believe that she was perfectly 
aware of the captain’s aims, but put down his acts 
to the account of eccentricity, or a strange mode 
of politeness acquired in the mess-room ;—none of 
vs thought it possible that she intended to marry, 
and the wickedest person living would not accuse 
her of coquetry. 

For an entire week the captain had not been 
near us; we sent to inquire after his health, but 
his answers were perfectly satisfactory. One day 
when we were alone, I expressed to my Aunt 
Mary my surprise at the discontinuance of his 
visits, and she explained to me the cause. She 
said that on his last visit he took the opportunity 
of being left alone with her, to forget himself in a 
most remarkable manner. ‘It was after dinner 
certainly,’ said my Aunt Mary, “and he actually 
went so far as to inform me, that he had been for 
a long time struggling with a passion for me, and 
I really fancy that he had so far imposed upon 


himself as to believe it. He followed up this de- 
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claration with the most absurd nonsense about un- 
changing constancy, affection and all that kind of 
thing, and positively promised if I did not accept 
his hand to break his heart. How I should love to 
see,’ she exclaimed, laughing, ‘‘an old dragoon 
captain with a broken heart. Heavens, my dear! 
to think that a man should presume to fall in love 
with me! Was such a thing ever heard of? How 
could the old fool think that I would marry a man 
with a red-hot nose, and who drinks two botiles 
of wine with impunity ?”’ 

** Well, what reply -'d you give him?” I asked. 

**[ was amazed,’ 
his fusty protestations were cut short by a slight 


continued; *‘ and when 
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eructation, which compelled him to place his fin- 
gers upon his lips’—she was always a wag—‘‘ I 
calmly told bim that he must be laboring under 
some strange hallucination, but that if he was really 
in earnest I could not for a moment entertain his 
proposals. Iam almost afraid I lost my temper, for 
I finished by saying, ‘ Heavens, have I not half the 
parish to nurse already? and left the room.’ 

The captain broke his promise, and did not 
break his heart, but in a fortnight was again at our 
dinner-table. His visits became more frequent 
than ever, but he never afterwards “so far forgot 
himself’? as to make love to my Aunt Mary. 


> 
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HEART 


BY GRACE 

Tuere is a multitudinous amount of Aunt Ma- 
ries in the world, yet he who has not seen our 
Aunt Mary, though he may remain in blissful ig- 
norance of his loss, has nevertheless sustained one. 
She has just sailed for the old country, and, dear 
reader, I intend to take advantage of her absence 
to tell you all about her. She is now, alas! in the 
Indian summer of her beauty—that is, in her forty- 
first year. Now, don’t turn away from my he- 
roine with a ‘‘pshaw!” and call her ‘ 
She is a most fascinating woman still, I give you 
my word for it, and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that upon that you may lean as on a staff. I de- 
clare that she is yet beautiful enough to grace 
rather-than be graced by ‘‘ Mary,” that rose-bud 
among names; yet and accomplished 
enough to turn the heads of half-a-dozen youag 
collegians in a week; yet mirthful and light-heart- 
ed enough to drive the blue-devils from the cham- 
ber of a confirmed hypochondriac. There is some 
secret in this which does not lie in mere personal 
gifts. True, she was very lovely from her earliest 
childhood, but many who are fairies at thirteen are 
frights at thirty. In the first place, she has always 
cherished a spirit of hopeful cheerfulness, in itself 
a greater beautifier than all the cosmetics of Gou- 
raud. It is her earnest and untiring activity which 
has preserved form and feature within the line of 
grace and beauty, while a genuine love of home- 
joys has kept them from the wear and tear of dis- 
sipation. ‘The sole secret of her loveableness lies 
in her loving. All through her life, with the fear- 
less independence of a pure and lofty spirit, she 
has dared (like the angels) to love whatever and 
whoever she found worthy of that adorable senti- 
ment. She has never presumed to cage in narrow 
prejudices that dove flown to us from the bosom of 
God, to bind down its restless wing with the harsh 
maxims of a selfish philosophy, but has sent it 


passée.”? 


elegant 
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forth again and again to fly from heart to heart, 
and it has always returned to her unwearied and 
unsullied. Yet is she no visionary, no wild en- 
thusiast, for her whole mind and soul are deeply 
imbued with that true spirit of poetry which is 
both the clearest sense and the highest reason. 

I will now, after this long introduction, let her 
reveal herself farther to you, reader mine, in a 
letter which she wrote for my eye alone and placed 
in my hand on the morning of my seventeenth 
birthday. It was suggested by a remark made by 
me the evening before, in all the confident wisdom 
of a school girl—an expression of my belief that 
first love is the only love which we poor mortals 
may ever experience, the Alpha and Omega of all 
we may ever know of the divine passion. 

The letter will be found to be quite fragmentary. 
It was a style of writing peculiar to her ;—her 
conversation had something of the same character. 


‘** And so, dear Grace, you believe in first and 
only love! And how have yeu, while yet so 
young, formed so sage an opinion? [rom poetry 
and romances, not from experience, or even obser- 
vation, I must believe. But as I know such a 
sentiment to be sometimes productive of error and 
unhappiness, I have resolved to unfold to you the 
history of one all womanly heart. Grace, J have 
twice loved; once in my early girlhood and once 
in my maturity—the unsettled April and the rich 
June of my existence. Well do I remember the 
object of my ‘first and passionate love.’ His was 
a dark, stern face, of wondrous classic beauty, il- 
luminated with the fire of a restless and aspiring 
genius; a face where mind sat enthroned, but 
whence heart was banished. There was no ‘love- 
light’ in the eye, no woman about the mouth, but 
all was calm, proud, imperial manhood. His sta- 
ture was low, his form slight, but in his loftier 
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moods he seemed to tower far above me, and my 
weak eyelids trembled and drooped beneath the 
descending lightning of his glance. His voice had 
a clear, bold, imperious tone, which thrilled one 
like the note of a clarion. He seldom smiled; he 
scarcely understood mirth ;—he despised sentiment 
and softness. Life was to him a deep and serious 
game ; he played for its honors ;—he fed his sou! 
on ambition and gloried in what he termed his 
manly unimpressibleness. 

**Such was the being who sought my love, or 
rather commanded it. ‘To others I had always 
been wayward, enthusiastic and impetuous, but in 
his presence was awed and subdued; even my 
pride, that crown of woman, was laid at his feet. 
But I loved him with a deep, wild, engrossing, 
ever-present love, which left no room for any other 
sentiment. Reflection, reason, even the cherished 
affections of years seemed overpowered and para- 
lyzed, seemed perishing in the glow of that raptur- 
ous adoration, dying a sweet death, like insects in 
the flame of a censer. As when one has looked 
upon the sun, its golden semblance long burns be- 
fore his gaze, so wherever I turned, shone before 
me the glorious image of my love. Had I any 
disquietudes, any little heartaches, Moore’s Lilis 
would as soon have confided them to her angel 
lover as I to him, who claimed me as his plighted 
wife. Should I come with my complaining strains 
to make discord amid the lefty music of a soul like 
his? I tremble now as I remember how daringly 


I took on my soul the sin of so blind an idolatry. 
But there came a time when a vague fear, a name- 


less dread, took up its abode with me. I was like 
one who dreams he is walking in Paradise, yet 
knows that he is dreaming; like one who treads 
upon thin ice, beneath which he can almost feel 
the heaving of the waves. Even as I exulted over 
my love, I trembled lest this new star of my exist- 
ence should be blotted out, lest this morning dew 
of my life should rise in mist and float away for- 
ever! 

‘* May not this have been the warning whisper 
of my ministering angel, for Charles I is liv- 
ing, and we are as strangers. Had our separation 
been caused by vices or positive faults in him, they 
should not be revealed, for affection once given, 
throws a sacredness, like that of the grave, around 
even an unworthy object. Had many errors been 
his, around them would my tenderness have clung 
to shield from all censure. Had the world hated 
and shunned him, one heart would have been loyal 
to the last; but the world looked upon him with 
mingled admiration and awe, and this was all he 
asked. 

‘* Slowly and painfully the truth came home to 
me that he to whom I had given worship belong- 
ing alone to Heaven, did not and could not love me 
as I would be loved. At first I had been content 
with the admiring homage of his genius, but at 
last I began to yearn for the tenderness which it 
was not in his nature to bestow, for the winning 
words, the fond smiles, the endearing attentions 
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which have been the food of woman’s heart ever 
since God made her loving and dependent. At 
last I saw it all. He was a statue, from the pe- 
destal of his greatness looking down with cold, 
calm eyes on the enthusiastic devotion of his wor- 
shiper. A lofty, spotless, unimpassioned embodi- 
ment of pure intellect, whose eddying currents of 
human feeling were only wide enough to circle 
round himself. I saw that the marriage altar must 
be an altar of sacrifice, a funeral pyre of all in my 
nature which could not then be merged in his; 
that my joys and sorrows, my purposes and life, 
almost my very identity, must not mingle with, 
but be Jost in his. I saw that the fountain of my 
heart would expand itself when there were no 
waters to replenish it; that the garden of my soul 
would become a waste place when there was no 
hand to tend its flowers. I knew this should not 
be; I said it must not be, and we parted. 

‘When Death bears a ioved one from us, the 
sudden grief prostrates and bewilders; but, oh! 
the intense, exquisite anguish of the deliberate 
reveling of clinging affections, the tearing one by 
one the live tendrils from the living tree! 

‘* Years passed away, and I loved again. But 
how unlike the idol of my former dream! Edward 
C united the winning softness of woman to 
the dignity of man. He was feminine, though not 
effeminate. He did not wear his manhood as a 
Spanish grandee wears his cloak, wrapped around 
him moodily and closely, as for fear of displaying 
the poverty beneath, but as a young prince his royal 
robe, with-careless gracefulness over the richness 
and beauty it but half conceals. His mind was not 
like a cultivated plain, which but for toil and art 
would have been a barren waste; it was more like 
a prairie of the west, from whose bosom spring 
flowers and verdure spontaneous, but luxuriant and 
beautiful. He was tall, but never seemed to tower 
above me; he was fair, and his face wore a joyous 
expression, if so restless a name could be given to 
that outlooking of a calm and happy nature ;— 


A world of sunshine slumbered in his eyes, 

A world of sweetness gathered round his mouth ; 
His quiet tones spoke gentle sympathies, 

As breathe of flowers the low winds of the south ; 


and over all broke the Jight, but not the fire of 
genius. 

‘*So had his beneficence endeared him to the 
humble ; so had his earnest character and spotless 
life won for him the admiring homage of the great; 
so did the kindly feelings of the good and true 
throng around him, that I felt that even my un- 
speakable love was but the world’s sentiment con- 
centrated and impassioned. Yet it was long ere 
we loved. The bud of that divine feeling was 
long in unfolding, for it was never to fade. Love 
has been called the rose of the heart, and the heart 
is too often made a hot-bed to force it into unnatu- 
ral and premature bloom. If it be left to the sun- 
light of nature, to the dews of innocence and truth, 
to the tending of the angels, what a joy to mark 
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its up-springing, to watch its unfolding leaf after 
leaf, taking from each passing hour a sweeter 
breath and a warmer glow till it stands in the per- 
fectness of its matchless beauty. 

‘* Our life has been singularly free from outward 
incidents of a painful nature, yet we have known 
some sorrows and heart-wearying cares. Yet we 
could not repine, as it was granted us to share 
them together. Above all, that willing confidence, 
that perfect trust, that delicious repose of soul on 
soul which we bore with us to the altar, and with- 
out which there can be no true marriage, has never 
for one hour forsaken us. Nor have we been 
blind worshipers; we know each other’s faults— 
all, even to the most minute—yet ever as they 
have revealed themselves we have wrapped about 
them the white robe of forgiveness, and thrown 
over them the silver veil of charity, and thenceforth 
they have been sacred from the world. 

**In conclusion, dear Grace, I would thus com- 
pare my two loves :—my first was an eaglet, caged 
by a master hand, submitting to captivity, but 
longing ever for his former freedom—remembering 
still the glad rush of his untamed wing. My se- 
cond was a gentler bird, stealing contentedly into 
the heart of her capturer as to her own home-nest, 
and folding her weary wing in quietude with a 
scarce perceptible flutter of delight.” 


ere closed Aunt Mary’s singular letter. Though 
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eloquent for its simple earnestness, it did not con- 
vince me, for I took the ground that what she 
§ called her first love was in fact no love at all. She 
} could not come near enough to Charles F to 
love him, 4nd had they wedded she would have 
been like the wife of Cato, who, her stern lord 
affirmed, never dared to cling about him but when 
Jove thundered. The sentiment she knew was 
admiration, gratified pride, infatuation—anything 
} you please but that bondage of the soul in which 
the slave hugs his chains, that madness of the 
heart which the lunatic infinitely prefers to reason. 
She seems to have held the balance of power and 
to have decreed the parting, which she could never 
have done had she loved with all the blind devo- 
tion, the beautiful folly of woman. Our strength 
$ in affaires de cwur is often pride, which must be 
roused by wrong or slight, and she seems to have 
received neither the one nor the other. With her 
second love I found no fault, though it seemed a 
little too much like “‘walking by sight’’ to be 
charmingly feminine ; but to her first experience I 
could not allow the name she had given—so I re- 
mained in statu quo till | was convinced by more 
** powerful means.’’ The history of my final con- 
version to a belief in the actual existence of a se- 
cond love, deeper, stronger and far more beautiful 
than a first, shall be the subject of the next sketch 
ol, Thine, dear reader, 
Grace GREENWOOD. 
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THE 
TO 


*T was months ago, we sat alone 
One Summer eve, none other by, 
When, in a gentle, whispering tone, 

You asked, “ Why do you sigh ”?” 


An answer then I gave you not, 
And now ‘tis late to tell you why— 
Yet, fair one, think not I've forgot 
Why I that eve did sigh 


I thought of moments unimproved, 
Nay, precious hours that flitted by, 

And one so near I should have loved, 
And therefore did I sigh. 


The bliss that first began to fill 

My trembling heart, to know thee nigh, 
Fond Memory failed not to reveal, 

And claimed an answering sigh 


Still live those days when, side by side, 
We climbed the mountain’s summit high, 

Watching the stream beneath us glide,— 
For pleasures gone I sigh. 


Those tiny waves, for ever flown, 
Then marked the current murmuring by— 


SIGH. 


I listened to—thy voice alone—- 
And, listening, dared to sigh 
How oft, when by thy side at eve. 
Thy smile made every sorrow fly :— 
To every moment now I give 


The tribute of a sigh 


And still I gaze, with hope and fear, 
Upon that gay and laughing eye, 
Then turn to my sad heart and hear 


The echo of a sigh. 


Why thus by fate together thrown, 
If we alone must live and die? 
And why so dear each look and tone 
Of thine—each smile or sigh? 
While memory lives it lives to thee ; 
Deep in my heart, beloved, shall lie 
Thine image, dear as life to me— 


For thee my spirit sigh 


The Past we never may forget— 
The Present, bless its moments fly— 
The ‘Future, We dare trust it yet, 
And, trusting, will not sigh 

















GOING 


BY MBS. C. 


*¢ Waar can be the reason of my hair’s falling 
out in this way ?’? was Mr. Greenleaf’s exclama- 
tion, addressed, perhaps, to his image in the look- 
ing-glass, for there was no other conversible per- 
son in the room. ‘‘ It must be want of exercise, 
or strong coffee—or, perhaps, anthracite coal. 1 
must consult a physician !”? 

Mr. Greenleaf omitted to mention forty-five 
years—no uncommon cause of baldness, and one, 
unfortunately, upon which it is vain to call in 
medical aid. He looked at the increasing fore- 
head, passed his fingers fearfully over a spot near 
the crown where there was an ominous smooth- 
ness, and then seated himself (with a sigh) in his 
great arm-chair before the fire, 

What were his reflections as he sat gazing at the 
grate must be gathered from circumstances. His 
countenance wore for some time an air of great 
solemnity, not to say moodiness. Ever and anon 
his hand wandered, as if unconsciously, to the fatal 
spot, and then descended caressingly upon the 
ample whiskers below. Now his face would 
brighten a little, then again it looked as if all his 
stock was below par. At length he seemed to 
come to a sudden resolution, and ringing for his 
servant, he made a very careful toilet and sallied 
forth. 

Behold him next seated in the neat parlor of Mrs. 
Armour, a widow lady of comely appearance, who 
lodged not very far from Mr. Greenleaf’s. This 
lady was one of those who always board out, know 
everybody, are invited everywhere, and maintain a 
handsome appearance upon very moderate means. 
She always treated Mr. Greenleaf with the conside- 
ration due to a particular friend, consulted him in 
any little emergency such as widow ladies are sub- 
ject to, and deferred to his better judgment with a 
grace which showed at once her good sense and 
her high appreciation of his wisdom. Mrs. Armour 
stood well in the good graces of Mr. Greenleaf, 
and he had had some secret thoughts that if she 
were a little younger she would make a very agree- 
able Mrs. Greenleaf. Perhaps he might have for- 
gotten even this objection, so formidable to bache- 
lors of a certain age, if it had not been for the 
occasional suggestions of his housekeeper, who, 
being also a widow, felt it her duty to keep him 
from making a fool of himself. 

** Mrs. Armour,’? she would observe, as she 
rinsed Mr. Greenleaf’s cup and poured out his tea 
with just the proper inclination of the tall silver 
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teapot—‘‘ Mrs. Armour is a nice old lady. Pity 
she’s a little hard of hearing !”? 

**Old! hard of hearing !*? said Mr. Greenleaf, in 
astonishment, when these ideas were first suggest- 
ed by careful Mrs. Wilson. ‘‘ I’m sure she dresses 
as young as anybody, and hasn’t a gray hair in her 
head; and as to deafness, she always hears what I 
say.”” 

‘‘ Yes, poor thing,’? Mrs. Wilson would reply, 
with an aig of commiseration, ‘‘ she tries to make 
the best of it. As to dressing, she is very wise; 
and hair, you know, is to be bought anywhere. 
But I wonder you have never observed her deaf- 
ness! Mrs. Byng told me that only the other day 
she had repeatedly asked Mrs. Armour whether 
she had any children, and never yet could get an 
answer.’ 

‘* Hum !”? said Mr. Greenleaf, thinking to him- 
se]f—‘*I fancy you are a little spiteful, Mrs. Wil- 
son !*? 

So on this occasion he went with a peculiar 
meaning to pay a visit to the fair widow, whose 
bright eyes, brown curls and quick-enough ears 
had been thus traduced. Whether the visit had 
any immediate connection with the sense of grow- 
ing baldness we do not pretend to determine. 

Mrs. Armour was charmingly dressed, and seat- 
ed at her little work-table engaged in some lady- 
like employment. She received Mr. Greenleaf 
most graciously, and wheeled an easy chair round 
for him so near her own that the scene became at 
once almost alarmingly cozy. Mr. Greenleaf felt 
a little frightened. It looked as if she had divined 
his thoughts, since in these days of Mesmeric re- 
velations one never knows when one is safe. He 
edged back a little, for he felt that it would be 
poor tactics to remain voluntarily close within 
range of the enemy’s fire. 

** Too warm, Mr. Greenleaf?’ said Mrs. Armour, 
and she reached him a screen, with the prettiest 
litle hand in the world. 

‘‘ Yes, rather—rather warm,’ said the embar- 
rassed bachelor, looking down upon the screen. 
‘Ts this a specimen of your skill, Mrs. Armour ?”? 

** A long time ago!” sighed the fair widow. 

‘* Not very long, I think,’ said Mr. Greenleaf, 
gallantly plucking up courage as danger thickened. 

** Ah, yes—ages !*’ said the lady, as ladies will. 

Here came a pause. When Mr. Greenleaf had 
nothing particular to say, he could be very agree- 
able, but now his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. Mrs. Armour kindly relieved him. 

‘* Have you been sleighing yet, Mr. Greenleaf?” 
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*©1? No; I have not thought of it.”’ 
** How strange! But perhaps you do not think 
it safe to drive a sleigh in the city?) Now, I had 


the most charming drive to-day with Mr. and Mrs. 
Dovely. LIreally wonder you do not keep a sleigh, 
Mr. Greenleaf.’ 

Take care, Mrs. Armour; with all your tact you 
are treading a dangerous ground! If Mr. Green- 
leaf has a fear, it is that somebody will take him 
in by marrying him for an establishment. 

** Really, now,’? went on the unconscious widow, 
**T should think you would find it delightful to 
keep a handsome sleigh, and then for summer just 
such a beautiful open carriage as Mr. Forester’s. 
Mr. 
tiful !»? 


Mr. Forester had been a bachelor of about Mr. 


Forester’s whole establishment is so beau- 


Greenleaf’s standing, and he had lately taken a 
gay wife and set up housekeeping in a style that 
Mr. Greenleaf thought very absurd. 

** She wants to Jead me to make myself equaliy 
ridiculous !*? whispered the same demon within 
that had always thrown a spell over him when he 
for one, ** She 


had thought of 


thinks to marry me for an establishment!” and, 


proposing any 
as soon as he decently could, he made his bow, 
returned to his room, looked in the glass again, 
felt the bald spot, and then sat down in the great 
chair and stared in the fire, as much perplexed as 


ever. 


II 


Mr. Greenleaf soon perceived that fretting about 
his hair only made it fall out the faster, and when 
spring came he resolved to try country air, exer- 
cise and amusement, by way of renewing his youth 
and forgetting his troubles. Mrs. Wilson strongly 
opposed the plan. She prophesied damp beds, 
close rooms, snakes, wet feet and broken bones— 
but in vain. Mrs. Armour only sighed, and asked 
him to what part of the country he was going. He 
said he had not yet decided—for the truth was he 
had a secret, undefined fear that she would follow 
him and throw herself in his way, and so get him 
after all. This fear is a compliment which men 
sometimes pay to the irresistible power of the 
weaker sex. So Mr. Greenleaf slipped off clan- 
destinely, as it were, and soon found himself in a 
part of the country where there could be little fear 
of any traps but those set for foxes or weasels. 
Here he felt quite safe, and went gunning and fish- 
ing very industriously, carefully rubbing the smooth 
spot on his head every night with an infallible 
specific. 

But one day when he was coming home to his 
lodgings after_a morning’s shooting, he saw in a 
field which he was just about to cross, an old lady 
and a beautiful young girl very much terrified by 


some unruly cattle. His gallantry was aroused, 


and he instantly prepared to climb the fence to 
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hasten to their rescue; but, unfortunately, as he 
set his gun down, a twig touched the trigger, and 
a full in his 
shoulder. the ladies scream and saw 


charge of small shot was lodged 


He 


them run towards him, but he knew no more; for 


heard 


everything swam before him, ladies, cattle, trees 
and skies, and he sank fainting on the ground. 

He recovered, as heroes should, lying on a bed 
in a neat chamber, with a charming face leaning 
over him. But this sweet vision was soon ex- 
for the far less amiable one of an old 


and 


changed 
country doctor, who examined his wounds 
extracted as many of the shot as he could, giving 
as his opinion that if it had been a little more this 
way or that way, no human skill (not even his own) 
could have saved the patient; but being just where 
it was, he thought it might be done—so, after a 
thorough probing and many cautions, he left some 
huge vials of medicine and departed. 

Poor Mr. Greenleaf! Is it to be wondered at 
that thought of Mrs. Wilson’s 


strances ?—that his memory reverted to that snug 


he wise remon- 
room which had so long accommodated him, and 
the careful hands that anticipated all his wants? 
But his present hostess left nothing undone, and 
when household duties called her duwn stairs, she 
left to watch the patient the same pretty creature 
whose fright had first excited Mr. Greenleaf’s gal- 
lantry. If he must be wounded, and away from 
home and Mrs. Wilson, he could not be better off. 

Before many days he was able to sit up again— 
for his wounds had been fortunately scarcely more 
than skin deep—and then he became more and 
more acquainted with the old lady and her grand- 
Their Retford, and the 


young one was called Jeannie. She was a sprightly 


daughter. name was 
creature, with bright, dancing eyes, and a cease- 
less flow of spirits, and Mr. Greenleaf found her 
society in the sick-room so charming that he almost 
wished to retard his convalescence—since with the 
return of health must vanish every excuse for re- 
maining longer a guest at Mrs. Retford’s. She 
treated him with all the attention of a daughter, 
and an affectionate one, too, little thinking that 
the staid bachelor was meanwhile speculating on 
the feasibility of making a wife of her. Here was 
a case in which the establishment could have no 
weight, since neither Jeannie nor her grandmother 
had seen or heard of it. Here was a sweet, sim- 
ple, lovely creature, expert in all delicate house- 
holdry, domestic in her habits, and evidently affec- 
tionate in her disposition—disengaged, of course, 
for she had never seen anybody in these wilds. 
Why not try to secure an interest in her young 
heart, and take her to the handsome town home, 
let Mrs. Wilson look sour as she might? Nay, 
why not take her at once, and trust to winning her 
heart afterwards, as unwearied kindness was sure 
to do? Mr. Greenleaf thought all this over for 
days and days. 

Meanwhile the pretty Jeannie went on as if she 
had been bent on making a conquest. She read to 
him, she sang to him, with the graceful accom- 
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paniment of a Spanish guitar, on which she was 
no mean performer; she shook up his cushions, 
kept off the flies with a fresh branch, split and 
buttered his muffin with her rosy-tipped fingers, 
and ‘* performed to point” all those charming little 
attentions which are so soothing to the convalescent. 
She was so unwearied that the old demon began 
again to whisper to Mr. Greenleaf—‘‘ She has 
guessed at the establishment.*> But he would not 
listen this time. Jeannie’s artlessness, aided by 
those clear, honest eyes, could have neutralized 
the spells of Mephistophiles himself. 

At length not a shadow of apology for remaining 
longer at Mrs. Retford’s was left, and Mr. Green- 
leaf, with many regrets, prepared for his return to 
town. He would have been glad to live on so for- 
ever—an honored guest, hospitably entertained 
and made quite comfortable, in a common way, 
by the old lady, while for the thousand inde- 
scribable essential trifles, there was a fairy hand- 
maiden ever at his side, whose ministrations were 
delightful to him, and whose very presence seemed 
to fill the room with sunshine. 

To be sure, he experienced no palpitations; he 
seldom sighed, except when he was rubbing the 
specific upon his head, and he slept perfectly well 
whether Jeannie was at home or not. ‘‘ But then,”’ 
he said to himself, *‘ all that is nonsense! I used 
to have such feelings, but I have grown wiser. I 
love this sweet girl as if she was my daughter 
even now; her countenance beams upon me like 
the face of an old friend. Heigho! if I had a 
daughter like her I would never marry, and that 
would please Mrs. Wilson better than anything 
else.”? 

He forgot in his cogitations to ask himself, among 
other questions, whether it was probable that a 
beautiful girl of seventeen would marry a man old 
enough to be her father. He had so complete a 
conviction that ‘‘ women, like moths, are ever 
caught by glare,’ that he thought it no disrespect 
to the sex to take it for granted. 

When a bachelor looks down upon matrimony 
from the awful height of five and forty, he may be 
excused for shrinking a little at the leap; and it 
was with no small amount of trepidation that Mr. 
Greenleaf sought a private interview with Mrs. 
Retford to disclose his amiable designs upon Jean- 
nie. But the matter once breached he recovered 
his habitual fluency, and laid before the good lady 
his worldly situation with some complacency, as- 
suring her there was no person who had any 
claims upon him except a sister’s son, for whom he 
intended to provide an outfit in life. 

Mrs. Retford seemed a little embarrassed, hinted 
at disparity of ages, declared there was no answer- 
ing for young girls’ fancies, but said she would 
consult Jeannie, and if she wished, lay the matter 
before her mother. 


** Her mother?’? exclaimed Mr. Greenleaf. ‘‘Has 
she a mother living ?”’ 

‘6 Oh, certainly; a lady in your city, whom I 
dare say you may have met. The marriage was 
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most unfortunate—so much so that poor Jeannie 
has never known her father, who is a voluntary 
outcast in one of the southern cities. My daugh- 
ter, unwilling to endure the odium of a divorce, 
has always been afraid that her miserable husband 
might return some day and claim the child, con- 
fided her to me, and she has been brought up in 
seclusion, as you see.”? 

** She is not then likely to have formed any at- 
tachment?’ said Mr. Greenleaf, confidently. 

‘* Why, as to that,’ said Mrs. Retford, ‘‘I am 
scarcely qualified to reply. As I observed to you, 
one can never count upon young girls’ fancies. 
To tell you the truth, there has been a young gen- 
tleman about this neighborhood that I thought 
Jeannie favored. He brought us a letter of intro- 
duction from her mother.” 

“A letter? What was his name, pray ?’’ said 
Mr. Greenleaf, with suddenly awakened curiosity. 
** Everts—George Everts,’ said the old lady. 

‘“My nephew! And the lady who gave him 
the letter 7”? 

*¢ Mrs, Armour.’’ 

Mr. Greenleaf stood like one transfixed. He 
saw through everything—past, present and future 
—and he was ‘blasted with excess of light.’’ 
Jeannie was Mrs. Armour’s daughter—ergo, Mrs. 
Armour, being a married woman, could never have 
had any designs upon him or his establishment. 
Jeannie had seen and liked George Everts, and 
therefore was very unlikely to have laid any snares 
for George Evert’s uncle. Yet, after having re- 
ceived so much kindness from two women whom 
he was thus forced to believe disinterested, the 
cruel fates put them both out of his reach. At 
least so he concluded, for the old lady’s manner 
betrayed that she knew more about Jeannie’s 
liking for George Everts than her words alone 
would have indicated. 

Our bachelor friend was very low-spirited, we 
must confess; but a little reflection reconciled him 
to the new aspect of things. A newly-lighted 
flame in the staid heart of forty-five, 


“ Hangs quivering at a point, leaps off by fits, 
And falls again, as loth to quit its hold;” 


but it takes but a mere puff of adverse wind to 
blow it out entirely. He had wished Jeannie was 
his daughter, and here was an opportunity to make 
her the next thing to it, besides the pleasure or 
doing a generous action. He soon found courage 
to seek the damsel, adroitness to get out of her 
the secret of her attachment to his nephew, who 
had spent some weeks in the neighborhood on a 
geological tour, and magnanimity enough to pro- 
mise that if Mrs. Armour did not refuse her con- 
sent he would before long put it in George’s power 
to marry, on condition that his house should be, 
for a time at least, the home of the young couple. 

These matters comfortably settled, Mr. Green- 
leaf’s heroism declined a little, and he was not 
sorry when all the adieux were fairly said and he 
could hide his face and his disappointment in the 
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corner of a stage-coach. Mrs. Wilson received 
him very graciously, much pleased in her secret 
soul to think that one of her predictions had been 
verified by the gun, but little dreaming how near 
she had come to being supplanted by a slip of a 
girl. Mrs. Armour had heard a good many things, 
yet she and Mr. Greenleaf found much interesting 
conversation after this; and Mr. Armour having 
happily ceased to torment the world in general 
and his wife in particular, we may venture to pre- 
dict that at some time or other Mrs. George Everts 
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and Mrs. Wilson will both be superseded by a Mrs. 
Greenleaf, whose years will so nearly correspond 
with those of her liege lord, that the unfurnished 
spot on the outside of Mr. Greenleaf’s head will 
cease to be matter of disturbance to the owner. 
Mr. Greenleaf asserts that going into the coun- 
try cures baldness, and he proves it, syllogistically, 
according to the present fashion, as thus— 
Baldness was his trouble; 
Going into the country cured his trouble ; 
Ergo—going into the country cures baldness! 
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Beneatu the shade of yonder tree,* 
So venerably old, 

Once happ’d a doleful tragedy 
As ever yet was told. 


*Tis of a rustic maiden fair, 
Who claim’d no high degree, 

Yet had a face and form as rare 
As any you might see. 


And near her dwelt a rural swain, 
Right handsome, bold and young, 

Who lov’d and was belov’d again— 
For so the tale is sung. 


She lov’d as with her vital breath, 
And he lov’d her so true, 

That nothing but the hand of death 
Could sever them in two. 


The marriage day was fix’d and near, 
The wedding clothes were done, 

And every moment seem’d a year 
Till they were join'd in one. 


But the loud din of rampant war 
Echo’d through dale and hill, 
Rousing the country near and far 
With drum and fife so shrill. 


Burgoyne like thunderbolt came down, 
Inflamed with loyal ire, 

Blasting the country and the town 
With scourge of sword and fire. 





It was proclaim’d through all the land, 
There should no neutrals be— 
That each man now must take his stand 


For King or Liberty. 


The lover now must quick decide 
*T wixt his country and his king, 

And so he left his country’s side— 
It was a dastard thing! 


’T was treason to his native land, 
Treason to liberty— 

And he who bears the traitor’s brand 
Is mark’d for infamy. 


Nor let him ever hope to share 
The joys of virtuous love ; 
The parent’s hope, the parent’s care, 


He never more shall prove. 


Sad was their long and last farewell, 
Mix’d with soft kisses sweet; 

For neither youth nor maid could tell 
When they again should meet. 


“T must away,” at length he cried, 
“ For glory beckons me ;” 

“Oh! stay with me,” the maid replied— 
“Let love your glory be.” 


“T must away,” again he said; 
“ But think thee well, my dear— 
Thy true-love rests among the dead, 
If of him no more you hear.” 


Her tongue was silent, but her eyes 
Rain’d many a scalding tear— 
And many long-drawn, shivering sighs, 


Like whispers, sounded near. 


They parted as if rent in twain— 
He for the coming fight, 

And she to mourn her absent swain 
For many a sleepless night. 


Full many a sleepless night she pass’d, 
And many an anxious day, 

Till Autumn her bright foliage cast, 
And Winter stern bore sway. 


And he came not to her again, 
And still no letter came 

To soothe her ever-anxious pain— 
Yet still she did not blame. 


* The old inhabitants in the neighborhood point out this tree as the scene of the tragedy. 
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For faithful in her own true love, 
By hers she judg’d his heart, 
Nor ever fear’d that heart would prove 
Aught but of hers a part. } 


At length the jocund Spring came round, 
Breathing in balmy airs; 

With music all the woods resound 
From little birds in pairs. 


Though soft and sweet the balmy airs, 
They brought no sweets to her— 
And when she saw the birds in pairs 

Her heart with grief would stir. 


She watch’d them in their feathery nest; 
She sigh’d as blithe they sung, 

And wept with envy sore oppress’d 
When she heard their twittering young. 


Her wonted work neglected she, 
For the tears so dimm’d her sight, 
That through the gloom she could not see 
To thread her needle right. 


As she sat one morning on the spot 
Where they took their last farewell, 

She heard a distant horseman’s trot 

Clattering adown the dell. 


And soon a band of Red men came; 
One led at 

Who seem’d of strong and sturdy frame, 
That might be good at need. 


yridled steed, 


She would have flown, but her limbs were weak, 
Though once so lithe and light; 

She would have shriek’d, but she couJd not speak, 
For her voice was chok’d with fright. 


With slow and solemn pace they came, 
And eyes bent on the ground— 

Kings of the woods of stately frame, 
And gravity profound. 


Slow came the copper-color’d band, 
And he who foremost sped, 

Held up a letter in his hand, 
With arm above his head. 


A sudden thought came o’er her heart, 
Like inspiration true, 

And with a wild, convulsive start, 
Straight to the chief she flew. 


She snatch’d the note with eager glee, 
And read it quickly o’er, . 

For well her dim eye now could see 
The honey’d words it bore. 


*Saddled and bridled is my steed, 
And swift of foot is he; 

He never fail’d me in my need, 
Nor will he e’er fail thee. 


“ Fear not the forest wild and drear, 

Through which thy steps must wend; 
Fear nothing, my own lovely dear— 
my friend. 


s 


The Red man 
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“ My blooded steed’s fleet as the wind— 
Come quick, my love, to me; 

And there, in holy wedlock twin’d, 
My loving bride thou’lt be.” 


She ran to her mother—the letter in hand— 
And cried out, “ Dear mother, see! 

He has sent me this steed, and this faithful band 
My true-love has sent to me. 


“He cannot come to me, he says, 
But I to him must go, 
To be his good wife all my days, 


Be it through weal or woe.” 


“You cannot go alone, my dear, 
And who will go with you, 

To guard you through the forest drear, 
From bloody Indian crew ?” 


“ My guides shall be the Indian crew, 
My shield the Indian arm, 

For the Indians they are brave and true, 
And never maiden harm.” 


“Thy lover is a traitor knave, 
Unworthy of thy heart, 

For he’d rather be the Briton’s slave 
Than take his country’s part.” 


“Traitor, or knave, or skulking hind, 
I care not if he be— 

False though he were to all mankind, 
I know he’s true to me.” 


She has mounted her steed, she has rode away 
To the forest so wild and drear; 

She has taken her wedding suit so gay, 
And deck’d with rings her ear. 


And the Red men watch’d her all the day, 
And guarded her through the night, 

Till one fair morn they found their way 
To the river so calm and bright. 


They stopp’d beneath yon cedar tree, 
So venerably old, 

To act as sad a tragedy 
As ever yet was toid. 


They op’d the hoarded chest that bore 
Her lover’s deadly bribe— 

That poison fatal from of yore 
To all the Indian tribe. 


That bribe which he, alas! hath sent, 
To win their faith and troth, 

Is destined now to be misspent 
In violating both. 


They drank the madd’ning liquor down— 
Their eyes began to glare— 

And ever and anon a frown 
Her sinking heart would scare. 


They talk’d aloud in Indian tongue, 
But what she did not know— 

Till howlings through the forest rung 
Sad sounds of coming woe. 
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Their tomahawks they brandish’d high, 
And shook them in the air— 

And every keen and bloodshot eye 
Glanc’d at the maiden fair. 


She gaz’d them meekly in the face; 
She trembled every limb; 
She call’d down God's protecting grace— 


No help was now but Him. 


Her asking eye on Heav’n was bent; 
Her form sank to the ground, 
For now her strength was almost spent, 


As she fearful gaz’d around 


At length the leader of the band 
Came stagg’ring furiously, 
With lifted tomahawk in hand, 


And murder in his eye. 


He seiz’d her by the silken hair, 
With bridal ribbons bound ; 

He eyed her with a fiendlike glare, 
As he dragg’d her round and round. 

“Oh! spare me! spare me, chief!” she cried, 
“Oh! spare my maiden life, 

For I am bound through forest wide 
To be my true-love’s wife. 


“He looks for me at dawn of day— 
He looks for me at night— 

And if I come not soon, he'll say 
That I am false and light. 

“Oh! spare me!” but he heeded not 
Her wild, beseeching eye ; 

Nor did his savage ear, I wot, 
List to her dying cry 


He twisted her long, silky hair 
Around his red left hand, 
And with the other high in air, 
Rais’d his detested brand 
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It has cloven her innocent head in twain; 
It has let out the breath of life— 

And she lies on the ground without a stain, 
A maiden instead of a wife. 


And now the tragedy is done— 
The last sad act is o’er; 

The crowning trophy now is won— 
The scalp all dripping gore! 


Accursed be the bloody deed! 
Accurs’d the bloody band! 

And by itself in Hell’s black creed 
For ever may it stand! 


And on that land be her pure blood, 
That with this hellish crew, 

Combin’d in wicked league thus stood, 
And this poor maiden slew. 


The lover watch’d from morn till night— 
He watch’d from night till morn; 

But never did that maiden’s sight 
Greet his sad eye forlorn. 


At length, from some dark hand unknown, 
There came a scalp with blood bedight; 
He utter’d not a word or groan, 
But his hair turn’d gray that night.* 


And what became of him I speak, 
To know I never tried; 

But if he had a heart to break, 
I think he must have died. 


He was a recreant to the cause 
Of sacred Liberty, 

And she the spotless victim was 
Of his black perfidy. 


And thus for others’ deeds of guilt 
Poor virtue must atone : 

A nation’s blood is often spilt 
For the crime of one alone. 


* From tradition. 





TWILIGHT. 


BY J. W. MORTON, ESQ. 


In that soft, dusky hour, 
When the weary day is done, 
And fancy sits in power 
Where reason held her throne— 
Oh! it is then that memory 
Will linger o’er the past, 
*Mong hopes and wishes born to die, 
Too sweet—too frail to last! 


Then many a fond thought cherished, 
And many a gentle dream, 

That in long years have perished, 
Will for a moment gleam ; 

And fancies that we deemed were dead 
Will idly come again— 

And visions that have long since fled 
Will hover round us then. 


A mother’s gentle smiling, 
A sister’s silver tone, 
Or beauties still more wiling, 
That once the heart hath known :— 
They come, and for a moment beam, 
Gentle and soft and light, 
Then flit away, as day’s last gleam 
Is mingling into night. 


Though clouds around us lower 
To dim life’s sweeter part, 

Yet in that twilight hour 
They darken not the heart: 

For many a wild tale Mem’ry brings 
*Neath Fancy’s idle ray, 

While breezes, with low whisperings, 
Bemoan the dying day. 
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DURAND. 


Wuoever has sailed across one of our immense 
lakes—the inland seas of this vast continent—at 
the close of a day when summer was verging into 
autumn, and the keen wind swept over the broad 
waters as they glowed with crimson or saffron in 
the magnificent sunset, cannot easily forget a scene 
unequaled in any part of the world. 
of water spreading to the horizon, seems kindled 
into transparency by the warm and deepening hues 
as they flash unobstructed upon the waves; as twi- 
light comes on, the view grows sublime, and when 


The expanse 


the vivid tints gradually vanish in darkness, a deep 
and almost sacred impression is left upon the mind. 
Durand gives, in one of his landscapes called a 
** Lake Scene,”? a remarkably happy idea of a 
prospect like this. 
is located, but if we had encountered it in any 
gallery abroad we should have instantly recog- 
nized one of the most characteristic phases ef na- 
ture in America. It is in musing upon subjects 
of this kind—upon the remarkable natural fea- 
tures of our native land—that we realize what a 
grand field is here presented to the landscape 
painter, and a feeling of impatience steals over us 


We know not where his view 


that comparatively so little has been accomplished. 
The inferiority of the old masters in this depart- 


ment of art is generally acknowledged. While 


Claude’s skies and the dextrous management of 


Salvator’s pictures continue to retain the admira- 
tion they have ever excited, numerous modern 
artists are distinguished by a feeling for nature 
which has made landscape, instead of mere imita- 
As 
modern poets have struck latent chords in the 
heart from a deeper sympathy with humanity, re- 
cent limners have depicted scenes of 
beauty, not so much in the spirit of copyists as 
in that of lovers and worshipers; and accordingly, 
however unsurpassed the older painters are in his- 


tion, a vehicle of great moral impressions. 


natural 


torical, they are now confessedly outvied in land- 
scape. And where should this kind of painting 
advance if not in this country? Our scenery is the 
great object which attracts foreign tourists to our 
shores. No blind adherence to authority here 
checks the hand or chills the heart of the artist. 
It is only requisite to possess the technical skill, 
to be versed in the alphabet of painting, and then 
under the inspiration of a genuine love of nature 
**to hold communion with her visible forms,’ in 
order to achieve signal triumphs in landscape, 
from the varied material so lavishly displayed in 
our mountains, rivers, lakes and forests—each 
possessing characteristic traits of beauty, and all 
cast in a grander mould and wearing a fresher 


Il. 


aspect than in any other civilized land. Among 
those who have turned their attention in the right 
spirit to this subject and given happy illustrations 
of its fertility, Durand occupies a prominent rank. 

Engraving is said to have originated with the 
goldsmiths, who, in tracing designs upon their 
wares, unconsciously suggested the method of re- 
producing pictures which has since been carried 
We readily under- 
stand, therefore, how natural was Durand’s initia- 
tion as an artist when informed that his father was 
a watchmaker. Cellini inscribed many an exquisite 
chalice with the same hand that moulded the Per- 
seus; and if facility in mechanical processes and 
a gradual progress from the humble to the lofty 
spheres of art be a desirable education for a 


to such marvelous perfection. 


painter, the early circumstances of Durand formed 
It is 
a favorite notion that great results are best attained 


no inadequate basis for his ultimate success. 


by what is vaguely called inspiration, and in many 
minds genius and industry are antagonist prin- 
ciples. The history of art proves that the highest 
endowments are unavailing unless sustained by 
proportionate acquirements. It is interesting to 
trace the gradual advancement of Durand by vir- 
tue of patient study. There is a moral as well as 
an intellectual element in every artist, and that ot 
Durand is integrity of purpose. He has been a 
workman, constantly 


seeking through experiment to reach the highest 


thoroughly conscientious 
attainable point of practical skill. He never re- 
ceived any regular instruction in drawing, although 
at a very early age he scratched some clever de- 
vices on a powder-horn; but when the engraver to 
whom he was apprenticed first placed a small head 
before him to copy, he accomplished the task alto- 
gether through imitation and without any know- 
ledge of rules. His effects have been produced 
through repeated attempts rather than from theo- 
retical ability. 
enough made known to him what was to be done, 
but no academical studies revealed the shortest 
way to accomplish the end in view. Observation 
and perseverance have been his best teachers. 
We cannot but recognize a noble patience in such 
acareer. Thus it is that many of our renowned 
men in letters and art have wrought their way to 
fame, unaided by public culture or tasteful sym- 
pathy; and it argues a truth of character to tri- 
umph over difficulties by mere force of purpose, 
seldom called for under the agency of European 
institutions. Durand obtained the mastery of de- 


His natural perceptions clearly 


tails and assiduous habits as an engraver, and after 

bearing away the palm of the art in this country, 

became distinguished asa Jandscape painter—thus 

reversing the course usual with our artists, who 
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generally launch into the mysteries before they 
understand the elements of their profession. Du- 
rand was probably best known by his engraving of 
Trumbull’s ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.” A 
higher interest seems to us to attach to his first 
serious effort, which was *‘ Musidora.’? Unfortu- 
nately, the plate was nearly worn out by frequent 
correction, and but few effective impressions are 
in existence. They suffice, however, to herald 
very significantly Durand’s after-reputation. His 
object was to represent a nude female figure, mo- 
dest in feeling and simple in design. For this pur- 
pose he selected for illustration the lines from 
Thomson’s ** Seasons’? — 


“ —— — with timid eye 
Around surveying, stripped her beauteous limbs 
To taste the lucid coolness of the flood.” 


The happy manner which charms us in some of 
the engravings that embellish English works of 
standard literature published half a century ago, is 
visible in this conception. The artist finds some 
inaccuracies in the drawing, but he has cause still 
to regard with complacency so eweet a product of 
the burin. He has caught the gracefulness of the 
poet’s conception and exhibited the peculiar flesh- 
like effect for which his best engravings are so 
justly celebrated. We doubt if he felt quite as 
contented over his bank-note plates after having 
produced so artistic a work—for, although he was 
employed for years in copying portraits, especially 
those for Longacre’s *‘ National Gallery,’’ we soon 
find him in Virginia, transferring to the canvas the 

venerable features of Madison, and gradually aban- 
doning portrait for landscape. Indeed, the con- 

fined position incident to the life of an engraver 
weakened too much a constitution never robust, 

and the free air which he breathed while exploring 

scenery had become as requisite for health as a 

wider range for his mental development. Before 

abandoning his early sphere of labor, however, he 

placed the seal to his merit in that department by 

his admirable engraving of Vanderlyn’s ‘‘ Ariadne.’? 

It has been said that an engraver is to a painter 

what a translator is to an author, The inference 

is obvious that the original, especially if an ideal 

work, can never be worthily reproduced unless its 

spirit is felt and its conception realized by him 

who would translate into a form for general circu- 

lation what could otherwise be only partially en- 
joyed. These exacticg conditions were amply 

fulfilled in the present instance, and, as a natural 

consequence, no work of the kind is more justly 

celebrated. 

There is great individuality in Durand’s trees. 
This is a very desirable characteristic for an artist 
who deals with American scenery. No country 
boasts more glorious sylvan monarchs; and not 
only in the shape and hue of the foliage, the po- 
sition of the branches and the indentation of the 
trunks do they offer peculiar features, but each 
genus presents novel specimens eminently worthy 
of accurate portraiture. Some of the noblest elms 
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in the world grace the villages of New England. 
The scarlet color of the maple in autumn is as 
brilliant a tint as the vegetable creation anywhere 
possesses. Here majestic willows turn their silver 
lining upward in the swaying breeze, and there 
the vivid emerald of the oak glistens in the sun. 
The delicate white blossom of the locust and the 
orange-berries of the ash float on a sea of verdure, 
and the firs on the mountain side hold the snows 
in their evergreen boughs. A rich variety of mag- 
nificent forest trees have survived the demolition 
of the wilderness, and their felicitous introduction 
constitutes one of the most effective points in Ame- 
rican landscape. One of Durand’s recent pictures 
is admirable in this regard. In the foreground are 
two noble trees, a beech and a linden—the latter 
with a fine mossy trunk, and from beneath the 
shade of these woodland patriarchs the prospect is 
supposed to be visible. Down a dusty path a 
farmer is leitering behind his flock of sheep. <A 
river, calm and lucent, slumbers in the midst of 
the scenery, and beyond are groves, meadows, 
and a village; a mountain range forms the back- 
ground. Such is the outline of the landscape, but 
its charm consists in the atmosphere. The artist 
has depicted to a miracle the brooding haze no- 
ticeable in our climate at the close of a sultry day 
during a drought. There are some verses of Bry- 
ant’s which convey in words a remarkably just im- 
pression of the scene thus depicted, and the coin- 
cidence of feeling in the poet and painter indicate 
how truly native is the composition of each. 


“The quiet August day has come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


“ And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng; 
The cattle on the mountain’s breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


“ And now a joy too deep for sound, 

A peace no other season knows, 
Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground— 

The blessing of supreme repose. 


“ Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 
And on the silent valleys gaze, 
Winding and widening, till they fade 
In yon soit ring of summer haze. 


“The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire, and yonder flock 
At rest in those calm fields, appear 
As chiseled from the lifeless rock.” 


The details of the two pictures differ somewhat, 
it is true, but in spirit they are identical. It was 
a bright thought of the Sketch Club, (a small pri- 
vate society in New York,) that each of its mem- 
bers should contribute an illustration to Bryant’s 
poems. We hope the design may yet be realized. 
Few American poems, for instance, are susceptible 
of finer illustration than the “* Fountain.”” In the 
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hands of a competent artist it would form a most 
graphic emblem of our civilization, from the pri- 
meval wilderness through the lives of savage, 
hunter and settler, to the thriving homes of a po- 
pulous and extensive city. The best hints towards 
the object in view were those suggested by the 
faithful pencil of Durand, whose eye for quiet 
scenery is correct and discerning. 
whatever may be his natural perception, he evi- 
dently aims at harmony. This to a discriminating 
observer is no small praise. Nature so blends 
her tints as to produce a genial but not dazzling 
impression, which gratifies without disturbing the 
vision. 
experiences, has observed that ‘* the unconscious 
is the only true.”” 
the natural world, where every variety of hue is 


In color, too, 


A celebrated author, speaking of moral 
An analogous fact pertains to 


so admirably disposed as to contribute to a general 
and pleasing unity, so that we do not note each in 
our sympathy with all. Durand has not ventured 
on any very brilliant experiments in color; his tone 
is subdued. 

Durand was born in Springfield, New Jersey. 
He was one of the original founders of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and is now its presi- 
dent. Perhaps we cannot more appropriately close 
this notice than with the following sketch of a visit 
to his rooms published three or four years since. 

** Those fine old Roman heads !—who can for- 
get them? 
as models, drawing a more certain subsistence 
from the outside of their craniums than most au- 
thors do from their brains. The thick locks of 
‘silver sable,’ the the 
strongly marked, sunburnt faces and keen eyes— 
how venerable and prophet-like! What an absurd 
The man who first 
proposed clipping and shaving had no sense of the 
beautiful. Look at that handsome brigand—how 
his embrowned visage is set off by the full, curving 
moustache! Razors Not 
satisfied with arraying man in a way the best cal- 
culated to make him appear ridiculous, deprived 
of everything like a becoming costume, to the 


For years have their possessors lived 


white flowing beards, 


profession is that of a barber! 


are a vile invention. 


deformities of tail-coat and round hat, there must 
needs be added a gratuitous curtailment of ‘ na- 
ture’s fair proportions.’ We are infinitely obliged 
to artists for preserving such semblances of primi- 
But 
we are forgetting Durand—one of those men who 


tive, or if you please, uncivilized humanity. 


are living illustrations of the saying that ‘ modesty 
and merit always go together.’ 
Scan ever so minutely that view of 


His landscapes 
are faultless. 
the Lake of Geneva, and it seems the mirror of 
reality. How perfect the 
There is a singular tone about the atmosphere of 
the Swiss mountains. Allston has caught it in his 
‘Alpine Scenery.’ It gives the idea of the neigh- 
borhood of snow, as the peculiar blue of the water 
indicates its birth from the melted ice of the hills. 
In this picture Durand has, with rare fidelity, re- 
presented this local characteristic. It is sufficient 
of itself to identify the scene. In his late visit to 


aerial perspective ! 
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Europe, this unpretending and skillful artist has 
communed with the old masters, to good effect. 
Observe that girl with the parrot. Every detail is 
finished with a marvelous exactitude. It is per- 
fectly Titian-like! What clearly-defined eyes, 
and yet how liquid! What round, palpable flesh! 
The complacent freshness of the south broods over 
every feature and glows in the sunny hair. Durand 
is the enviable possessor of one of the chef d’au- 
vres of American art—a picture which stands by 
itself, and which to have seen is an epoch in the 
life of Beauty’s worshiper. To the fine engraving 
of its fortunate owner is the Old World chiefly in- 
debted for a knowledge of its existence. Now he 
is about to draw the curtain. Stand here. Hush! 
There she lies! Do not criticize that arm, although 
it is faulty, nor complain of the whiteness of the 
body and limbs with the voluptuous warmth of 
Titian’s Venus in your memory—but look stead- 
fastly at the head. Was ‘ nature’s sweet restorer? 
ever more nicely caught when cradling beauty in 
her lap? Is it not a glimpse of Paradise? When 
I first saw it I wrote the following, which has been 
in print before, but describes better than anything 
I can now say, 


“VANDERLYN’S ARIADNE. 
“ How like a vision of pure love she seems! 
Her cheek just flushed with innocent repose, 
That folds her thoughts up in delicious dreams, 
Like dew-drops in the chalice of a rose ; 
Pillowed upon her arm and raven hair, 
How archly rests that bright and peaceful brow! 
Its rounded pear! defiance bids to care, 
While kisses on the lips seem melting now ; 
Prone in unconscious loveliness she lies, 
And leaves around her delicately sway ; 
Veiled is the splendor of her beaming eyes, 
3ut o’er the limbs bewitching graces play: 
Ere into Eden’s grove the serpent crept, 
Thus Eve within her leafy arbor slept.” 


CHAPMAN, 


THERE is an old house at Albano, near the lake, 
that has been used from time immemorial by artists 
who frequent the vicinity as an inn, although it 
makes no pretensions to the character. The suc- 
cessive families, or rather generations of the same 
family, who have occupied the domicil, do their 
best to make the guests comfortable, and it is a 
piece of traditional wisdom to let them have their 
own way. The freaks, convivialities, Indian talks 
and continental extravaganzas resulting from so 
liberal a rule, may be easily imagined. Doubtless 
if the old walls could speak, the tales they might 
unfold would equal the ‘*‘ Decameron”? in the rich- 
ness of their flavor and *‘ Boz’? in humorous zest, 
As it is, they are not altogether silent, being co- 
vered with all kinds of sketches, impromptu land- 
scapes and grotesque portraits—the hasty but sug- 
gestive autographs of the long train of visitors who 
have stolen thither from the studios and galleries 
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of the Eternal city for a month’s villegiatura or a 
day’s pic-nic. One fine spring afternoon a knot of 
these graphic adventurers were inspecting the se- 
veral designs with more curiosity than reverence, 
when a young American of the party drew the at- 
tention of his companions to a female head, the 


exquisite beauty of which at once changed their 


sportive comments to earnest admiration. The 
host was summoned, and in answer to their in- 
quiries offered to show them the original. With 


high-wrought expectations they followed him to a 
neighboring farm-house, and beheld an infirm, 
silver-haired woman of eighty or ninety propt up 
They looked at their guide in- 
credulously, but all present confirmed his asser- 
tion. 
youth—one of the most promising students of the 


in an arm-chair. 
It seems that, sixty years before, a German 


Roman Academy—had roamed thither, like them- 
selves, to breathe the fresh air of the hills and en- 
The 


decrepid creature before them was at that period 


rich his scrap-book with views of the lake. 


a beautiful girl, the very one so sweetly portrayed 
on the walls of the venerable dwelling they had 
The 
ardent boy from the Rhine had not finished his 
In 


a few weeks he married her; they established 


just left, of which her father was proprietor. 
sketch before he found himself deeply in love. 


themselves at Rome, and six months after he was 
The fair 
being whose dream of happiness was thus horribly 
to Albano 


farm-house or was seen to smile from that hour. 


stabbed one evening near his own door. 


broken, returned and never left the 


Such is one of the anecdotes of Chapman’s sojourn 
abroad. It is interesting as indicative of the ro- 
mantic associations which so often invest the life 


of an artist, and to which their unconstrained 


habits and affinity with all that is picturesque and 
adventurous are so favorable. Arrayed in the goat- 
skin and untanned shoes of a peasant, Chapman 
and his comrades wandered over the greater part 
of Calabria. the 
mountain ranges, each graceful shrine—the effect- 


Every well-defined outline in 
ive attitude of monk or vintager; the tower of the 
middle ages; the isolated cornice or pillar whose 
true proportions survived the corrosion of time; 
the vine-laced terrace or the rocky headland af- 
forded an idea or illustrated an effect which they 
sketched for future use; while cloud and breeze, 
storm and sunshine were ever around, inviting 
them to study in a foving mood that wondrous and 
inexhaustible Nature which is the source and in- 
spiration of all that is true and lasting in the tro- 
phies of art. It is astonishing how materials mul- 
tiply to the observant eye; and the very by-ways 
furnish pictures for the artist and lessons for the 
moralist. 
Chapman’s memoranda of this pilgrimage, which 
conveys a sweeter hint to the imagination than 
haif the elaborate compositions that crowd the 
It represents an old man in the garb of a 


We remember offe among many of 


canvas. 
pilgrim asleep beside the road, his head resting in 
his daughter’s lap, who sits under a tree, and as 
the sun approaches the horizon, shades his beams 


? 
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The action 
is simple and effective, and as thus caught by the 


with her hand from the father’s eyes. 


passing artist, makes as natural a vigil of love as 
poet or painter could wish. 

De Tocqueville observed that in science Ame- 
ricans seek the immediate. The remark is equally 
true in no small degree of art. Even ideal pursuits 
are wrested into the service of utility in a country 
where the good of the greatest number is so earn- 
estly proposed. There is a tendency to make art 
and literature subservient to temporary ends and 
render them popular agents, which few men whose 
lot is cast in this republic can resist. Nor is it 
always desirable they should, for, although elabo- 
rate works are not as likely to be created, it is no 
ignoble office to take an efficient part either as a 
writer or an artist in the education of the people. 
In the Old World art is a luxury, but one open to 
the enjoyment of all. It is no uncommon thing to 
see a beggar and a prince contemplating the same 
statue in the Vatican, while architecture and music 
in their highest forms are still more accessible. 
In this country, where no such facilities are en- 
joyed, art necessarily takes a popular form and 
cheap literature answers instead of public libraries. 
Necessity, too, obliges the artist and littérateur to 
consult the immediate, and those who in Europe 
would have been engaged for years on a philo- 
sophical work or an historical painting, become in 
America writers of newspaper paragraphs and ma- 
gazine articles and portrait painters or illustrators 
of annuals. Thus, as in many other ways, the in- 
dividual is sacrificed to the many. He seldom 
leaves an adequate or tangible monument of his 
genius behind him; his mind has been diffused in 
its career over a wide space, and has exerted a 
quickening rather than a permanent influence; his 
labors have met the exigency of the hour, and 
been tributary to the great stream of intellectual 
life that fertilizes the broad arena of republican 
industry. The energy of his mind, to use an ex- 
pression of the author before quoted, has been 
more animated than dignified in its development, 
and he has been compelled, as it were, to do his 
fellow-beings more justice than himself. How far 
it is well for art thus to adapt herself to the tem- 
We know 


that her loftiest results can only be obtained 


porary, is, indeed, a great question. 


through that individuality of purpose and feeling 
which is one of the distinctions between genius 
and talent; and there are men so endowed that, 
like Michel Angelo and Milton, they must be true 
to themselves or be guilty of apostacy from what 
is most dear and noble in humanity. This, how- 
ever, need not prevent us from regarding with 
complacency the labors of those who have made 
the arts of design instruments of common good, 
who have disseminated ideas of the beautiful and 
illustrated the popular taste. 

This train of reflection is very naturally sug- 
gested by the name of so popular an artist as 
Chapman. He does not remember the time when 
he did not sketch, and as this native readiness 

















OUR ARTISTS. 


continued to display itseif, he determined to adopt 
the profession of a painter, and after some prelimi- 
nary study, went abroad to carry on his education. 
From the superior copies he executed in Italy of 
such pictures as Guido’s ‘* Aurora”? and Titian’s 
** Flora,’ it was evident at once that he had not 
mistaken his vocation. Many of his subsequent 
works are distinguished by felicity of design and 
brilliancy of coloring. They are so various in 
kind, from the simple rural to the elaborate fancy 
composition, that it would be difficult to designate 
them under any one term. The point, however, 
mainly characteristic of Chapman as an artist, is 
his facility in drawing, and we know of no indi- 
vidual who so rarely combines mechanical inge- 
nuity with artistic taste. He is familiar with all 
the processes of the artisan as well as those of the 
artist; now at work on a mezzotint and now ona 
wood-cut; to-day casting an iron medallion and 
to-morrow etching on steel; equally at home at 
the turning-lathe and the easel, and as able to 
subdue plaster and bronze as oils and crayons to 
his uses. Perhaps it is from his acquaintance with 
so varied a range of operations that Chapman 
owes his intelligent sympathy with mechanics. As 
a class he thinks them the most original and de- 
serving among the people; and when we remem- 
ber how many useful inventions have sprung from 
their ingenuity in America, and the thoroughly re- 
spectable social position they have acquired, it is 
singular that their claims have been so seldom 
recognized. Chapman recently conceived a very 
happy manner of indicating the real importance of 
their labors in a series of graphic illustrations of 
Whittier’s **Songs of Labor.’? The artist and 
poet, by mutually extending the design, might 
readily execute a work that would be vastly popu- 
lar and highly creditable. 

Color is apt to fascinate the inexperienced at 
the expense of drawing, and few really admire the 
cartoons of Raphael compared to the number who 
are enchanted by the splendid hues of the Venitian 
school. On this subject a late writer justly ob- 
serves—‘ A finished work of a great artist is only 
better than its sketch if the sources of pleasure be- 
longing to color and chiaro ’scuro are so employed 
as to increase the impressiveness of the thought. 
But if one atoin of thought has vanished, all color, 
all finish, all execution, all ornament, are too 
dearly bought.”? Such is the essential importance 
of drawing—as the alphabet of expression. How 
desirable is a mastery over such an element of art! 
Without considering what it may be to the artist 
as means of pleasure—as a language it is in- 
valuable. There is reason for its becoming more 
and more (as is the case) a branch of liberal cul- 
ture. It is true that progress beyond a certain 
point in drawing seems very dependent on organi- 
zation; and we know of no better test whereby 
to decide between imitation and originality of 
mind, than the use made of this vehicle of expres- 
sion when once acquired. But its early and cor- 
rect acquisition, the education of the hand and 
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eye, is the first step in an artist’s course. It is 
true that when this mastery is attained there must 
be feeling and intelligence to inform it with mean- 
ing, otherwise it is of no more efficiency than skill 
in the use of weapons to the soldier who is desti- 
Yet the 
pencil is ever a delightful resource. How it cheers 
the languid hours of the invalid, and what a grace- 
ful pastime it affords the social circle! To an 
imaginative traveler it is a means of preserving 
such effective hints of scenes he explored with en- 
thusiasm, that in after years his portfolio becomes 
the sybilline leaves of memory, any one of which 
excites far-spreading and vivid associations. Happy 
the art that can thus 


tute of the valor to wield them in battle. 


“ Arrest the fleeting images that fill 
The mirror of the mind and hold 
Them fast.” 


Chapman is preparing a work designed to sim- 
plify the teaching of drawing. These manuals 
hitherto have been written by mere teachers whose 
interest rendered it undesirable to unfold very 
clearly all the mysteries of the subject, and trea- 
tises on perspective, as a general rule, do not 
impart any adequate practical knowledge. The 
work in question is philosophical in design and 
brings out the whole subject from its simplest to 
its most complex relations, illustrating the process 
at every stage with great felicity. It cannot fail 
to be eminently useful, and will serve as a stand- 
ard authority in this department of education. 

Chapman is indefatigable; early and late he is 
at work, and seems to overcome fatigue rather by 
changing his occupation than abstaining from la- 
bor. The booksellers constantly employ him in 
illustrating Bibles, histories, poems, and even 
grammars, At intervals he makes ingenious toys 
for his children, attends a club-meeting, or goes up 
the Hudson to rusticate and fish. Like most artists 
of ready talent, he has an eye for the humorous. 
One hot August day a party of his friends, includ- 
ing several ladies, made an excursion on the Po- 
tomac, from which, through accident or wisdom, 
he chose to abstain. When they reached the 
middle of the river their boat was stranded by the 
falling tide and left high—but not dry—on an ex- 
tensive mud-flat, of such a consistency that to 
tread upon it was to risk suffocation. The hapless 
passengers had no alternative but to remain ex- 
posed to the intense heat of a Virginia sun, with- 
out refreshment or shelter of any kind and de- 
voured by musketoes, until evening, when the 
rising water enabled them to land. Chapman 
stood comfortably on the umbrageous banks of the 
river, and made such an admirable sketch of the 
affair that the “ party of pleasure’? found when 
they came on shore that their awkward mishap 
was not likely soon to be forgotten. 

We have alluded to the utility in such a country 
as our own, of diversified labors like those which, 
for the most part, employ this artist. It is to be 
regretted that others reap so unfair a proportion 
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of the gains incident to such industry. In many 
cases works that owe their circulation almost en- 
tirely to the illustrations, have brought great re- 
turns to the publishers, who have allowed the 
merest stipend to the artist. In such cases the 
latter is justly entitled to a copyright remunera- 
tion. A single instance of the manner in which 
a popular design may be appropriated occurs in 


TO MY 


SweEEt spirit who, awhile with me, 
Sojourn’d amid this vale of tears, 
Gilding my clouded destiny 
With the pure love of thy young years: 


Loved, while on earth allowed to dwell, 
With youth and beauty on thy brow, 

More than all marshal’d words can tell, 
And only less than worship’d now: 


Sweet spirit, in those realms of light, 

Where, freed from earthly taint and sin, 
Thyself, all purified and bright, 

Through Christ’s dear grace, hast entered in, 


I see thee, thank the God of love 

With Faith’s undimm’d, undoubting eye, 
Amid the radiant bands that move 

On golden pinions through the sky. 


I see thee with that very smile, 
Kindled by gleams of coming day, 
With which thy features glow’d the while 
Thy gentle spirit pass’d away. 
Auburn, N.Y. 


ann ® 
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regard to that of the ** Landing of Columbus,” by 
Chapman. It was originally sketched for a drop- 
curtain, and then furnished as a vignette for a 
newspaper for sixty-five dollars. In a few months 
it was reproduced in a London work, on band- 
boxes in the Bowery, in a tableau at the Olympic, 
and as a heading to the diplomas of the Madrid 
Historical Society ! 


DECEASED WIFE. 


That smile, like sunlight rich and free 
Leaping from vernal skies to earth, 
Wak’ning the forest minstrelsy, 
And calling gentle flowers to birth, 


Upon my rack’d and frozen heart, 
With warm and genial influence fell, 
And long shall gentle feelings start, 


Its grateful presence there to tell 


True, it has ceased, long ceased to glow, 
Nor more those pallid lips may give 
And I have felt what depths. of woe 
The human heart may feel and live 


It ceased—but as from out the west 
The crimson beams of light decay, 
Only because its glowing guest 
Is flooding other worlds with day : 


So only failed that smile of love, 
W hich ne’er shall fail my heart to fill, 
And so, in brighter worlds above, 
Sweet spirit, thou are smiling still., 


M 





INDIAN DART. 


BY STELLA. 


Rupe remnant of as rude a race 

And now to us the only trace 
Remaining, of a numerous band 
Once denizens of this fair land,— 
Lords of the forest and the stream 
Now vanished as a baseless dream,— 
A fated race—not slain in strife—, 
Yet blotted from the book of life 


Not with a lawless, tyrant hand 

Our fathers won from them the land 
Held by their sires from age to age, 
An immemorial heritage ; 

Nor claimed it for some trifling gaud, 
W ith hearts of guile, intent on fraud 
Unjustly they would not displace 
Their brothers of the Indian race, 
But rather would their rights defend 
For Onas was the Red-man’s friend 


Those hills where once a forest frown’d 
Are now with blossom’d clover crown’d 
Yon stream, that down its channel’d bed, 
From rock to rock, impetuous sped, 
Now, from the darkling thicket won, 

Is sparkling in the cheerful sun, 

And winds in silence round the hill, 
Obedient to the white-man’s will, 

Till at the goal his art has plann’d, 

In crystal depths its waters stand, 
Waiting his further leave to flow 

Upon the dripping wheel below, 

Where now it foams with rapid whirl, 
A sheet of silver, fringed with pear! 


Memento of a race extinct! 

How wonderful that naught remains 
With which their memory is link’d, 

Save this, within these wide domains! 














A TALE OF TERROR. 


BY P. HAMILTON MYERS. 


A witty editor of a partisan periodical, during 
a recent political campaign, remarked of a grave 
charge which had appeared in an opposition print, 
bolstered up by a formidable array of dots and 
dashes, that it came supported by the authority of 
Streak Streak, Esq., of Streak Hall, and endorsed 
by General Three Periods. 

I am happy to inform that incredulous and stiff- 
necked class of readers who are ready to require 
a voucher for every extraordinary narrative, that I 
am at liberty to refer to the same distinguished 
gentlemen for the authenticity of the following 
tale. 

The days are yet fresh in the memory of all 
when our country was inundated by that spring- 
tide of imaginary wealth, upon whose billows so 
many were borne temporarily aloft, and who, by 
its sudden and disastrous ebbing, were left, like 
stranded mariners upon the beach, gazing upon 
the retreating waves which had caused their ruin. 
When that national monomania was at its height, 
the dozen dwellings that now constitute the quiet 
and dozy village of Risingville, in the western part 
of Michigan, were, like a thousand similar settle- 
ments, the expected nucleus of a city, whose ima- 
ginary bounds extended far into the adjacent fo- 
rests, and the stock for whose anticipated ship- 
canal, through thirty miles of wilderness to the 
lake, was already subscribed, by men who could 
not have borne positive testimony to the existence 
in all creation of one-tenth part of the sum set 
opposite to their respective names. Although the 
majority of those who ran rabid in the days alluded 
to, were, of course, dupes and visionaries, there 
were in every community a few long-headed and 
calculating knaves, who served, like the leaven in 
dough, to keep up the necessary state of ferment 
in the mass. In this essential, Risingville pos- 
sessed an enviable superiority over many an older 
town, in the person of Mr. Simon Swashy, a gen- 
tleman who, although in the ordinary state of hu- 
man affairs he had never proved himself competent 
to obtain a respectable living, seemed singularly 
fitted to wield and govern the elements that were 
now at work in society. His advent at Risingville 
had been the signal for that quietest of all quiet 
villages joining in the mad chase after the vision- 
ary phantom of Fortune, from which pursuit it had 
seemed before effectually debarred by its pecu- 
liarly hopeless locality. Under the magical ope- 
ration of his wand, however, the quiet burghers 
soon awoke to a sense of their own importance, 
the value of their real estate, and the brilliant 


ished that they had so long remained ignorant of 
the extraordinary natural advantages which now 
stared them in the face, they resolved to atone by 
future diligence for their long inaction. 

A variety of public improvements were simul- 
taneously begun, the most formidable of which, 
already alluded to, was made to appear a trifle in 
comparison with the immense advantages to be 
derived from it. The village was incorporated, 
and Mr. Simon Swashy was its mayor. A bank 
was chartered, and Mr. Simon Swashy was its 
President. The Michigan State Hydraulic and 
Internal Navigation Company of Risingville was 
formed, and its chief officer, its principal director 
and general agent, was Mr. Simon Swashy. It 
cannot be necessary to relate how rapidly real 
estate, and particularly village lots upon North- 
First street, (the only street, by the way, in Ri- 
singville,) were enhanced in value by these opera- 
tions, or how the ball of speculation was put in 
motion by repeated transfers of the village ‘store 
and post-ofiice at prices so astounding to the ori- 
ginal owner, who had sold them for a sum only 
double their real value, that he had well nigh hung 
himself in chagrin. It is true that inasmuch as 
the village could boast but a single street, corner 
lots remained for a while a desideratum. But Mr. 
Swashy’s genius was not easily baffled. New 
streets were opened, or rather surveyed, in every 
direction, and mutilated saplings and scarred trees 
bore triumphant testimony to their course through 
the neighboring forests. But the crowning item 
of Mr. Swashy’s labors, and paramount in the ad- 
miration and affections of the people, was the 
bank—that mysterious institution—through the 
agency of which the most ample means were af- 
forded for the discharge of old debts by incurring 
new ones. The good people of Risingville, for 
the first time in their lives, acquired some know- 
ledge of the wonderful art of financiering, and 
when they began to handle packages of smooth, 
fresh notes, with a vignette representing the steam- 
packet ‘* Chicago,’’ crowded with passengers, sail- 
ing across invisible swamps and bluffs, plump into 
the heart of their transformed village, they felt that 
the resources of Risingville were at length in pro- 
cess of development. They were. 

But this story, whatever anticipations may have 
been formed to the contrary, has but little to do 
in reality with the fate of that prospective ‘ inland 
seaport,’ as it was sometimes felicitously termed 
by its ingenious eulogist. It will chiefly relate to 
that distinguished gentleman himself and a few of 


destiny which awaited their embryo city. Aston- his less conspicuous neighbors, at the period of 
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time when that brilliant bubble, which had been so } may be, the miserable and dejected appearance of 


long pursued with outstretched arms and straining 


eyes, had suddenly burst; when the half-mile of » 


excavated canal was abandoned as a play-ground 
to the boys, and the Commercial and Naval Bank 
of Risingville, like the whole class of similar in- 
stitutions rejoicing in the generical name of ** Wild 
Cat,”? began to exhibit the talons which had been 
so long concealed within its velvet hose. The 
bank, in other words, after having gone on like 
clock-work for about two years, further proved its 
affinity to that species of mechanism by requiring 
to be wound up, and so satisfactorily did this ope- 
ration eventuate, that there was literally no loss 
except among the bill-holders. As in most cases, 
however, of broken banks and exploded steam- 
boats, no blame whatever attached to the officers. 
But the failure of this palladium of their prosperity, 
the consequent suits brought by the lega) receiver 
of its assets, the simultaneous fall of the value of 
real estate about ninety-nine per cent., and the 
accompanying foreclosures of mortgages through 
the aid of an attorney, who had pounced, harpy- 
like, upon the village at the opportune mo- 
ment, combined to throw the affairs of the once- 
peaceful inhabitants of Risingville into a maze of 
inextricable confusion. It was not a little remark- 
able, however, that while numbers were stripped 
of fancied affluence and many of a real compe- 
tence, Mr. Swashy became a man of comparative 
wealth. 

Among the more ignorant and simple of those 
who had embarked in the business of speculation, 
was an old German, who was unacquainted with 
any language but his mother tongue, but who in 
all his transactions received the gracious aid of Mr. 
Swashy, and placed the most implicit reliance on 
his integrity. But, alas! Mr. Outowater, notwith- 
standing the indications of better fortune which 
seemed to be given by his name, was doomed to 
behold his small possessions, by some magical 
operation of law which he was neither capable 
nor desirous of comprehending, transferred to his 
condescending friend. Old and infirm, he saw the 
fruits of years of sober industry absorbed in the 
vortex which he had unwittingly approached, and 
had not the courage to seek either to regain or 
repair his shattered fortunes. But if he could not 
exactly comprehend in what manner the operation 
had been performed, he still knew that he had 
been defrauded, and like many other victims of 
the great financier of Risingville, looked with a 
bitter and burning heart upon him as the sole au- 
thor of his misfortunes. 

It would not, perhaps, be saying too much for the 
humanity of Mr. Swashy, to conjecture that some 
compunctions of conscience must have been felt 


by that gentleman when, as a municipal officer of ° 


the village, he signed the certificate which accord- 
ed the public charities of the county to the desti- 
tute German, together with his aged and infirm 
companion, and a daughter of about fifteen years, 
who was their only child. But however that fact 


these unhappy foreigners was never fully effaced 
from his memory. 

Time passed on. The German bore his changed 
fortunes for a while with fortitude, but at length 
grief and privation accomplished their usual mis- 
sion, and his wasted form was followed to the 
grave by a pauper train, of whom many looked 
with envy upon his lot. But who shall tell the 
silent agony of his wretched partner, or of that 
gentle girl, now just approaching maturity, who 
could not fai] to see in the failing strength and 
senses of her surviving parent, the certain indica- 
tions of another and more dreadful bereavement ? 
Nor had she long to endure the agony of such an 
anticipation. They who for half a century had 
buffeted the storms of life together, who together 
had sought in this western world a fancied para- 
dise, and found deceit, privation and distress, were 
not to be long separated by the portals of the 
grave. Of the sorrowing widow it could almost be 
said, in the expressive language of Scripture, ‘* Be- 
hold, the feet of them which have buried thy hus-- 
band are at the door and shall carry thee out.’ 
The crescent moon, whose gentle beams fell upon 
the unmarbled grave of the father, was crescent 
still when the friendless and desolate Maria re- 
paired by its favoring light to weep tears of bitter 
agony over a mother’s tomb. 

A pretty and sensible girl was Maria. Not the 
person, perhaps, to be selected for the heroine of 
a tale, nor is she destined to any such distinction, 
but one well worthy of a milder fate than that 
which impended over her. An orphan girl cast 
upon the cold charities of the world, is, indeed, 
an object than which none can be conceived more 
helpless or pitiable. That such a fate should be 
hers while another unjustly held her inheritance, 
was a state of affairs that could not fail to excite 
indignant notice, even among people whose ordi- 
nary moral perceptions were none of the most 
acute. But it is a fortunate arrangement of the 
lot of mortals that the mind cannot entertain seve- 
ral prominent griefs at once. There is a high- 
sorrow mark in the human breast, beyond which 
the tide of misery may not rise, however many 
the conspiring causes that swell the flood. And it 
is a favorable part of the experience of the poor, 
that the necessity for daily exertion, however irk- 
some in itself, lightens the weight of affliction by 
forcing the thoughts into other channels. Such 
was the case with Maria. Possessed of a spirit 
which would not brook the disgrace of dependence 
upon public bounty, she soon, by diligent effort, 
procured a situation at service in a respectable 
family, where her misfortunes were known and 
commiserated. 

Having, according to the strict requirements of 
chivalry, seen this unfortunate damsel] rescued, in 
part at least from her unpleasant condition, it will 
become necessary for the proper development of 
the tale to recur once more to the life and fortunes 
of the gentleman already introduced. Mr. Swashy, 
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from the period of the downfall of Risingville, had 
continued to transact a sort of miscellaneous busi- 
ness in that village, common to moneyed men in a 
moneyless community. His office was the same 
which had formerly enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the banking-house of that emporium, the dark- 
ened and mysterious-looking closets of which had 
once, by a pleasant and popular fiction, been re- 
garded as the depositories of vast stores of bullion. 
If the denouement of affairs had shown that those 
imposing tiers of kegs which had been so long on 
duty, guarding the credit of the Bank of Rising- 
ville, were charged with less precious contents 
than had been supposed, and that the financial 
officer of that institution was in reality conducting, 
simultaneously with the monetary affairs of the vil- 
lage, a little private hardware business of his own, 
it ought not to be considered any cause for casting 
reproach upon the character of that gentleman. 
Mr. Swashy had taken the tide of fortune at the 
flow, and had little reason to apprehend any ebb- 
ing of its current. His present business, like his 
former, proved as advantageous to himself as, in 
many cases, it was disastrous to others concerned. 
In the midst, however, of his prosperity, the tidings 
of the death of the old German fell with a startling 
effect upon his mind, and for many weeks his 
imagination was haunted by the picture of the 
pauper’s suffering and death. His heart was not 
altogether hardened, and it was only by oft-repeat- 
ed processes of ingenious reasoning with himself 
that he became at length persuaded of the fair 
business nature of his transactions with the de- 
ceased foreigner. It was during the long twilight 
of a summer evening that he was leisurely wend- 
ing his way towards his office, from which he had 
been absent during the day. 
nating as he walked upon this very affair, and as 
he reached his office door had just closed an argu- 
ment with his conscience, in which, as usual, he 
had got the better of that antagonist. But what 
was his surprise when, upon unlocking the door, 
his first glance of the interior revealed an occupant 
of his usual seat! How was his surprise turned 
into horror as he gradually saw, or fancied he saw, 
the lineaments, the form, the very habiliments of 
the old German! Swashy was not a coward—in- 
deed, he was accustomed to boast of the firmness 
of his nerves. But there were occasions on which 
he could tremble, and this was one of them. Let 
it not be remembered against him. James the 
First of England was not accused of cowardice, 
although he could not bear the sight of a drawn 
The monarch had been present, under 


He had been rumi- 


sword, 
peculiar circumstances, at the assassination of his 
royal mamma’s favorite fiddler. Perhaps Swashy’s 
mother had seen a ghost. However this was, he 
trembled. It was long before he could prevail 
upon himself to take a second look. It was surely 
the creature of his imagination. He looked again, 
fully determined to see the chair empty.. He was 
mistaken. It was filled, and whether its occupant 


were of flesh and blood, or of less substantia! tex- 
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ture, he was not transparent. He coyld not see 
through him. And the more he gazed the more he 
became convinced that it was indeed the disem- 
bodied spirit of old Outowater which sat before 
him, and that he had even brought with him the 
ghost of his old tattered garments. Mr. Swashy 
could not speak; he could not stir. Terror had 
paralyzed his limbs. He stood gazing for some 
time with a night-mare like horror, totally unable 
to withdraw his eyes from the dreadful object be- 
fore him. He at length gained sufficient courage 
to perform an act which usually requires but little 
of that heroic quality—that is, to retreat. Slowly 
he withdrew, backward, as from the presence of 
royalty, keeping his eyes fixed upon his ‘ spiritual 
adversary,’ and but too well satisfied that there 
was no attempt at pursuit. He gained the street, 
but remained loitering, detained by a fearful curi- 
osity, and unwilling to leave his premises in such 
questionable hands. At this juncture of affairs he 
perceived a neighbor sauntering near, and resolved 
to conceal his fear and try the experiment of ex- 
hibiting his guest to him as if by accident. He 
hoped thus to ascertain whether there was really 
any ground for his fears, or whether his excited 
imagination had converted an ordinary strolling 
mendicant into the apparition of his defunct neigh- 
bor. The gentleman whom his good fortune had 
thus thrown in his way was the very one, perhaps, 
whom he would have selected for the trial. He 
was a young man, a sort of idle genius, poor as a 
beggar, but happy as a king, who had no fixed oc- 
cupation, but boasted that he could turn his hand 
to any kind of business. He turned it too often. 
He had once possessed a small property, the pre- 
sent whereabouts of which could have been better 
defined by Mr. Swashy than himself. But as he 
had never seemed to manifest the least hostility to 
that gentleman for relieving him of his trifling pos- 
sessions, the latter did not hesitate to accost him 
as usual. He soon contrived, also, on some pre- 
text to invite him into his office, and even display- 
ed the unusual politeness of opening the door and 
stopping to let his companion precede him into the 
interior. Mr. Merriweather—for such was the 
young gentleman’s name—bolted, sans ceremonie, 
in his usual free-and-easy manner into the middle 
of the room. Here, however, he stopped short, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and covering 
his face with both hands, made one leap through 
the doorway, carrying the terrified speculator with 
him. The latter landed in an undignified and 
quadrupedal posture upon the pavement. Mr. 
Merriweather continued to hide his face with his 
hands, and seemed for a while convulsed with 
fright. He soon, however, recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to speak, and taking his companion aside, 
who had by this time recovered his feet, exclaimed, 
in a whisper, and with eyes dilated to the last de- 
gree—* It’s old Outowater !”” 

*¢ Y-y-yes !”? said Mr. Swashy. 

After this sententious dialogue, both remained for 
some time casting furtive glances at the office door. 
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** Lock it,’? said Swashy, retreating behind the 
other. 

** No use—keyhole,”’ said Merriweather. 

** Stop it up,’’ said Swashy. 

** Chimney,’? said Merriweather, indicating the 
various modes of egress which their filmy friend 
might adopt. 

But Mr. Merriweather soon succeeded in per- 
suading his friend that there could be no propriety 
in confining their visitor, if practicable, as nothing 
could be more desirable than his departure, and 
that as far as the contents of the office were con- 
cerned, they might leave him there with perfect 
safety, inasmuch as he could carry nothing away 
but what was quite immaterial. On his advice, 
also, they concluded to proceed at once to the 
residence of the village clergyman and procure 
the valuable assistance of that functionary. This 
project was soon carried into effect, and the domi- 
nie, with ill-concealed alarm, together with some 
half-dozen of the neighbors who had heard of the 
affair, soon accompanied them back to the office. 
Although considerable time was necessarily con- 
sumed in these transactions, enough of the evening 
twilight still remained to disclose the form and 
features of the unwelcome guest, who still re- 
mained in the same posture in which he had been 
left. Various, yet decided were the several ex- 
clamations of surprise and horror with which each 
individual of the company gave evidence of re- 
cognition of their old acquaintance, as, from a 
prudent distance, with outstretched necks and 
bended bodies, they peered into the room;—and, 
although one considerate individual gave vent to 
some honest indignation because the old man was 
not contented to lie still after being buried at the 
public cost, and seemed to anticipate a recurrence 
of that outlay, the prevailing emotion was one of 
unmitigated fear. An embarrassing pause ensued, 
which was broken at length by a request from one 
of the tremblers that the clergyman would proceed 
to exercise the ghost. Let it not be supposed that 
this singular request arose from any regard for the 
spirit’s health, or from a belief that its inability to 


rest quietly in the grave was owing to troubles of 


a dyspeptic nature. On the contrary, the desire, 
when fully understood, was far from being as un- 
reasonable as at first blush it appeared, and all 
joined in imploring the dominie to commence the 
exorcism by which the spirit was to be expelled. 
No one doubted that the dominie was a learned 
man: he had frequently hinted as much, both in 
his sermons and private conversations, besides 
which it was said he often quoted Espinasse, Hip- 
pocrates and other distinguished divines, in his 
discourses. But his present deportment did not 


seem to indicate that confidence in the extent of 2 


his acquirements which was expected. He ad- 
vanced with trembling steps to the doorway, fol- 
lowed by his parishioners, and looking every way 
excepting at the dreaded object before him, re- 
peated a series of most uncouth sounds, which, 
whatever their real character, passed with his en- 
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lightened audience for the expected Latin adjura- 
tion. But it was in vain. Instead of dissolving 
into thin air or departing with the roof, according 
to approved precedent, the ghost sat immovable, 
with an obstinacy that fully vindicated his national 
character. The assaulting party were for a while 
disconcerted ; but Mr. Merriweather now came to 
their relief, and with chattering teeth reminded 
the dominie that this was the ghost of a Dutchman 
who could not understand a word of any language 
but his own when living, and who, although it was 
true he was now dead, and had, perhaps, enjoyed 
some opportunities of improving his education, 
was by nature too dull and slow of learning to 
have yet made any material progress in the lan- 
guages. Here was a quandary! It was at once 
apparent to all that ‘* adjuro te,”? although Latin to 
them, was Greek to him. An adjuration in high 
Dutch was evidently the only thing that could be 
available. Itrequired a little time for the dominie, 
in the confused state of his faculties, to recollect 
the fortunate fact that the German tongue was also 
his vernacular, and one which he could speak with 
perfect fluency. When this idea was fully ma- 
tured, this batterer of the strongholds of Satan re- 
assumed his post at the doorway, and rolled forth 
a volley of long, harsh and discordant sounds, 
which, if unavailable, could leave nothing to be 
hoped for from human artillery. But unavailable 
it certainly was, and although the shades of even- 
ing had now gradually superseded the twilight ray, 
the outline of the old man could still be distinctly 
perceived against the opposite window. The fame 
of the affair had by this time spread through the 
village, and a crowd of anxious and terrified faces 
thronged the street. The clergyman now aban- 
doned his efforts, avowing that the spirit of the old 
man must have been permitted to revisit earth for 
some specific purpose, and that until his mission 
was accomplished the attempt to remand him would 
be useless. Swashy again groaned. The dominie 
then proceeded to say that if any were present 
who were conscious of having wronged him in his 
lifetime, there could be no doubt that an immediate 
reparation made to his surviving relatives would 
make him permanently quiet. Every eye was 
turned upon poor Swashy, and a dozen voices ex- 
claimed ‘* Maria!*? Swashy’s mind was made up 
in a twinkling. He confessed that he had become 
the owner of a portion of the German?s property 
in his lifetime, for which, although it was acquired 
by legal means, he feared no adequate considera- 
tion had been given. There was no dispute as to 
his own claim, he said, but if the gentleman from 
the churchyard thought it would contribute essen- 
tially to his future repose he would make due re- 
paration. These were fair promises. Still they 
did not seem to move the exacting shade of old 
Outowater. Possibly he had become used to pro- 
mises before his decease. It was, therefore, sug- 
gested that the sum which was deemed due to the 
deceased should be at once paid to the clergyman 
in trust for the daughter. To this also Swashy, 
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now fully humbled, readily consented. Himself 
was the sole arbiter of the amount, yet so liberal 
was the sum adjudicated and paid, that the most 
rigid were fully satisfied that justice had been 
done. 

The dominie now returned with confidence to 
the charge, and in a brief and doubtless pertinent 
address in high Dutch, politely signified to the ap- 
parition a desire to break up the interview; but on 
the suggestion of Mr. Merriweather that it was 
probably a long time since the old man had had an 
airing, and that he ought to be allowed a reason- 
able indulgence for that purpose, the company 
dispersed, leaving the door open to admit of a free 
egress when the mysterious visitor should see fit 
to follow their example. 

It was with a palpitating heart that Mr. Swashy 
returned to his place of business on the following 
morning. But his fears were unnecessary— his 
guest was gone and had left no trace of his pre- 
Nor was he again annoyed by any similar 
Visitation. For a long time he was continually on 
the alert, full of dreadful expectation. He grew 
very thoughtful, and made restitution in several 
other cases of a similar nature. The tale obtained 
general currency in the neighborhood, and was for 


sence. 
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a long time the best authenticated ghost story ex- 
tant. Some discredit, however, was thrown upon 
the genuineness of the apparition by a circum- 
stance that took place a few years subsequent. 
Mr. Merriweather, who had become an industrious 
and sober citizen of a neighboring village, became 
the husband of the pretty Maria, to whom it was 
said he had been long attached. Among his mul- 
tifarious pursuits, that of a portrait painter was 
one, and he was even reputed to be acquainted 
with the mysterious art of making casts in plaster 
of the human head and face. His genius, for want 
of fostering aid, had been but slightly developed 
at Risingville, but at the place of his subsequent 
abode he is said to have acquired a singular repu- 
tation for dexterity in these pursuits. Some have 
gone so far as to say that an old plaster-of-paris 
bust of his father-in-law, with the visage painted 
to resemble life, had been discovered in his private 
museum. The better informed, however, lend no 
ear to these insinuations, but maintain the genuine- 
ness of the ghost. Indeed, they have one argu- 
ment on the subject which usually silences the 
most skeptical, and that is the extreme fright 
manifested by Mr. Merriweather himself at the 
apparition. 





AIRS OF 
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Tuere’s a feeling of life and buoyancy 
Borne on by the Summer air, 

As it sweeps o’er the wavy fields to me, 
And cools the hot feverish glare 


It makes me feel like a spiritual thing, 
That longs for a purer sphere; 

It bears me up on its viewless wing 
To glories that are not here. 


The Summer air doth its office well— 
It fanneth the reaper’s cheek, 

And he turns with joy to meet its swell— 
But its birth-place none may seek. 


It kisses the lips of the fainting flowers 
That breathe sweet odors out; 

It leaves with the rustling maize fresh powers 
To scatter her gold about.* 


It sweeps the strings of the forest harp 
That pours its music wild ; 

It roams where the cliffs are rough and sharp, 
And blesses the shepherd’s child. 


The panting flocks for its coming wait 
On the sun-brown’d pasture hills, 

And the kine rouse up from their dreamy state, 
When it talks to the purling rills. 
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It wanders on where the poor man toils 
In his little garden plot, 

And it tries to renew what the fierce drought spoils, 
But its effort availeth not. 


For the earth is parched, and the green things droop, 
And the leaves are all rolled up, 

And the dying vines from the treilis stoop 
And gasp for the water cup. 


So then it bringeth the showery gift, 
And the longing earth is fed; 

The leaves uncurl, and the young vines lift 
Their stems from the moistened bed. 


It breathes o’er the grove and the maple tree— 
Its silver-lined leaf turns up 

To catch the drops that merrily 
Are filling its glossy cup. 


The ancient oaks of the woods are glad 
At its gentle touch to bow, 

And the whispered parting is always sad 
When this guest from their shades must go. 


Then on it roams to the sunny South, 
‘Neath deep blue skies—end there 
Blessings are poured from every mouth 

On the joyous Summer air. 


* The pollen from the tassel, which falls in showers over the swelling young ears below. 
11* 
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SOME HONEST OPINIONS AT RANDOM RESPECTING THEIR AUTORIAL MERITS, WITH OCCA- 
SIONAL WORDS OF PERSONALITY. 


BY EDGAR A. 


FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Mrs. Frances Sargent Osgood, for the last two 
or three years, has been rapidly attaining distinc- 
tion—and this, evidently, with no effort at attaining 
it. She seems, in fact, to have no object in view 
beyond that of giving voice to the feelings or to 
the fancies of the moment. ‘“‘ Necessity,” says 
the proverb, “‘is the mother of Invention; and 
the invention of Mrs, O., at least, springs plainly 
from necessity—from the necessity of invention. 
Not to write poetry—not to think it, dream it, act 
it, and be it, is entirely out of her power. 

It may be questioned whether, with more me- 
thod, more industry, more definite purpose, more 
ambition, Mrs. Osgood would have made a more 
decided impression on the public mind. She might, 
upon the whole, have written better poems, but 
the chances are that she would have failed in con- 
veying so vivid and so just an idea of her powers 
as poet. The warm abandonnement of her style— 
that charm which now so captivates—is but a por- 
tion and a consequence of her unworldly nature, 
of her disregard of mere fame; but it affords us 
glimpses (which we could not otherwise have ob- 
tained) of a capacity for accomplishing what she 
has not accomplished and in all probability never 
will. But in the world of poetry there is already 
more than enough of this uncongenial ambition 
and pretence. 

Mrs. Osgood has taken no care whatever’of her 
literary fame. A great number of her finest com- 
positions, both in verse and prose, have been writ- 
ten anonymously, and are now lying perdus about 
the country in out-of-the-way nooks and corners. 
Many a goodly reputation has been reared upon a 
far more unstable basis than her unclaimed and 
uncollected ‘* fugitive pieces.”? 

Her first volume, I believe, was published six 
or seven years ago, by Edward Churton, of Lon- 
don, during the poet’s residence in that city. I 
have now lying before me a second edition of it, 
dated 1842—a most beautifully printed book, dedi- 
cated to the Reverend Hobart Caunter. It con- 
tains a number of what the Bostonians call “¢ ju- 
venile’? poems, written when Mrs. O. (then Miss 
Locke) could not have been more than thirteen, 
and evincing a very unusual precocity. The lead- 
ing piece is “* Elfrida, a Dramatic Poem,” but in 
many respects well entitled to the appellation 
**Drama.”’ I allude chiefly to the passionate ex- 
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pression of particular portions, to delineation of 
character, and to occasional scenic effect; in con- 
struction, (that is to say, plot,) in general conduct 
and plausibility, the play fails—comparatively, of 
course, for the hand of genius is evinced through- 
out. 

The story is the well-known one of Edgar, El- 
frida and Earl Athelwood. The king, hearing of 
Elfrida’s extraordinary beauty, commissions his 
favorite, Athelwood, to visit her and ascertain if 
report speaks truly of her charms. The earl, be- 
coming himself enamored, represents the lady as 
anything but beautiful and agreeable, and the king 
is satisfied. Athelwood soon afterwards woos and 
weds Elfrida, giving her wealth as his reason to 
Edgar. The true state of the case, however, is 
betrayed by an enemy, and the monarch resolves 
to visit the earl at his castle and so judge for him- 
self. Hearing of this resolve, Athelwood, in de- 
spair, confesses his duplicity to his wife, and en- 
treats her to render null as far as possible the effect 
of her charms by dressing with unusual plainness. 
This the wife promises to do, but, fired with am- 
bition and resentment at the wrong done her, ar- 
rays herself in her most magnificent and becoming 
costume. The king is captivated, and the result 
(a somewhat immoral one, although in keeping 
with the ordinary idea of poetical justice) is the 
destruction of Athelwood and the elevation of El- 
frida to the throne. 

These incidents are especially well adapted to 
dramatic purposes, and with more of that art which 
Mrs. Osgood does not possess, she might have 
woven them into a tragedy which the world would 
not have willingly let die. As it is, she has merely 
succeeded in showing what she might, should, and 
could have done, but unhappily did not. The cha- 
racter of Elfrida is the bright point of the play. 
Her beauty and consciousness of it, her indigna- 
tion and uncompromising ambition, are depicted 
with power. 

The English collection of which I speak was 
entitled ‘*A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England.”? It met with a really cordial reception 
in Great Britain—was favorably noticed by the 
** Literary Gazette,”’ ‘* Times,’ ** Monthly Chro- 
nicle,” ‘* Atlas,’? and especially by the “‘ Court 
Journal,’ the ‘*Court and Ladies’ Magazine,’’ 
* Ta Belle Assemblée,” and other similar works 
circulating very extensively among the aristocracy. 
Mr. Osgood’s merits as an artist had already intro- 
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duced his wife into distinguished society, (she was 
petted in especial by Mrs. Norton and Rogers,) 
but her beautiful volume had at once an evidently 
favorable effect upon his fortunes. His pictures 
were all placed in a more advantageous light by 
her poetical and conversational grace. 

As the “ Wreath of Wild Flowers’? has had 
comparatively little circulation in this country, I 
may be pardoned for making one or two other ex- 
tracts. “The Dying Rosebud’s Lament,’ although 
by no means one of the best poems included, will 
very well serve to show the earlier and more cha- 
racteristic manner of the poetess. 


“ Ah me!—ah, woe is me! 
That I should perish now, 
With the dear sunlight just let in 
Upon my balmy brow! 


“ My leaves, instinct with glowing life, 
Were quivering to unclose ; 
My happy heart with love was rife— 
I was almost a rose. 


“ Nerved by a hope, warm, rich, intense, 
Already I had risen 
Above my cage’s curving fence— 


My green and graceful prison. 


“ My pouting lips, by Zephyr pressed, 
Were just prepared to part 
And whisper to the wooing wind 
The rapture of my heart. 


“ In new-born fancies reveling, 
My mossy cellpalf riven, 
Each thrilling leaflet seemed a wing 
To bear me into Heaven. 


“ How oft, while yet an infant flower, 
My crimson cheek [ve laid 
Against the green bars of my bower, 
Impatient of the shade! 


“ And pressing up and peeping through 
Its small but precious vistas, 
Sighed for the lovely light and dew 
That blessed my elder sisters. 


“T saw the sweet breeze rippling o’er 
Their leaves that loved the play, 
Though the light thief stole all their store 
Of dew-drop gems away. 


“J thought how happy I should be 
Such diamond wreaths to wear, 
And frolic with a rose’s glee 
With sunbeam, bird and air. 


“ Ah me !—ah, woe is me, that I, 
Ere yet my leaves unclose, 
With all my wealth of sweets, must die 
Before Iam a rose!” 


Every true poet must here appreciate the exceed- 
ing delicacy of expression, the richness of fancy, 
the nice appositeness of the overt and insinuated 


meaning. The passages I have italicized have 


seldom, in their peculiar and very graceful way, 
been equaled—never surpassed. 
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I cannot speak of the poems of Mrs. Osgood 
without a strong propensity to ring the changes 
upon the indefinite word ** grace’? and its deriva- 
tives. It seems, indeed, the one key-phrase un- 
locking the cryptograph of her power—of the effect 
she produces. And yetthe effect is scarcely more 
a secret than the key. Grace, perhaps, may be 
most satisfactorily defined as a term applied, in 
despair, to that class of the impressions of beauty 
which admit neither of analysis nor of comprehen- 
sion. It is in this irresoluble charm—in grace— 
that Mrs. Osgood excels any poetess of her country 
—or, indeed, of any country under the sun. Nor 
is she more graceful herself than appreciative of 
the graceful, under whatever guise it is presented 
to her consideration. The sentiment, the percep- 
tion, and the keenest enjoyment of grace, render 
themselves manifest in innumerable instances, as 
well throughout her prose as her poetry. A fine 
example is to be found in ** A Letter to an Absent 
Friend, on seeing Celeste for the first time in the 
Wept-of-Wish-ton-Wish,”’ included in the ** Wild 
Flowers from New England.’ Celeste has been 
often described—the effect of her dancing, I mean 
—but assuredly never has she been brought so 
fully to the eye of the mind as in the verses which 
follow :— 

*She comes—the spirit of the dance! 
And but for those large, eloquent eyes, 
Where passion speaks in every glance, 


She’d seem a wanderer from the skies. 


‘So light that, gazing breathless there, 
Lest the celestial dream should go, 
You'd think the music in the air 
Waved the fair vision to and fro! 


‘ Or that the melody’s sweet flow 
Within the radiant creature played, 
And those soft wreathing arms of snow 
And white sylph feet the music made. 


‘Now gliding slow with dreamy grace, 
Her eyes beneath their lashes lost, 
Now motionless, with lified face, 
And small hands on her bosom crossed. 


‘And now with flashing eyes she springs— 
Her whole bright figure raised in air, 

As if her soul had spread its wings 
And poised er one wild instant there! 


‘She spoke not—but, so richly fraught 

With language are her glance and smile, 
That when the curtain fell, J thought 

She had been talking all the while.” 


Messrs. Clark & Austin, of New York, have 
lately issued another, but still a very imperfect 
collection of ‘* Poems, by Frances 8. Osgood.” 
In general, it embraces by no means the best of 
her works, although some of her best (‘* The Spirit 
of Poetry,”? for example), are included. ‘* The 
Daughter of Herodias,”? one of her longest compo- 
sitions, a very noble poem—quite as good as any- 
thing written by Mrs. Hemans—is omitted. The 
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volume contains a number of the least meritorious 
pieces in the “* Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England,” and also more than enough of a class } 
of allegorical or emblematical verses—a kind of 
writing which, through an odd perversity, the 
fair authoress at one time much affected, but which 
These jeur 


{ 


no poet can admit to be poetry at all. 
d’esprit (for what else shall we call them ?) afforded 
her, however, a fine opportunity for the display of 
ingenuity and an epigrammatism in which she } 
especially excels. 
Of this latter quality, in its better phase—that is 
to say, existing apart from the allegory—I must be 
permitted to give two exquisite specimens :— 


“ LENORE. 


“Oh, fragile and fair as the delicate chalices 
Wrought with so rare and so subtle a skill, 
Bright relics that tell of the pomp of those palaces 
Venice, the sea-goddess, glories in still! 


“ Whose exquisite texture, transparent and tender, 
A pure blush alone from the ruby wine takes, 
Yet, ah, if some false hand, profaning its splendor, 
Dares but to taint it with poison, it breaks. 


“So when Love poured through thy pure heart his light- 
ning, 
On thy pale cheek the soft rose-hues awoke— 
So when wild Passion, that timid heart frightening, 
Poisoned the treasure, it trembled and broke!” 


“TO SARAH. 


© Oh, they never can know that heart of thine, 
Who dare accuse thee of flirtation ; 

They might as well say that the stars, which shine 
In the light of their joy o’er creation, 

Are flirting with every wild wave in which lies 

One beam of the glory that kindles the skies. 


“ Smile on, then, undimmed in your beauty and grace ! 
Too well e’er to doubt, love, we know you; 

And shed from your heaven the light of your face, 
Where the 

For none can e’er deem it your shame or your sin, 

That each wave holds your star-image smiling within.” 


waves chase each other below you— 


** Lenore,” independently of its mere epigram- 
matism, well exemplifies the poect’s usual turn of 
thought, her exactitude and facility at illustration. 
The versification (except in the first quatrain, which 
puts me in mind of Moore), is defective. The first 
two lines of the third are even rough. The rhythm 
is dactylic, but the dactyls are all false—e. g.: 


“ So when Love | poured through thy | pure heart his | 
lightning, } 
On thy pale | cheek the soft | rose-hues a | woke.” 


Here the necessarily long syllables, love, through, | 
heart, pale, soft, and hues, should be short, and the | 
rhythm halts because they are not so. “‘To Sa- | 
rah”? is the better poem in every respect;—the | 
compliment in the two last lines is exquisitely | 
pointed. Both these pieces appeared originally 
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in ** The Broadway Journal,’? (which has been 
honored by many of Mrs, Osgood’s very finest 
compositions ;) the last, “* To Sarah,” is not in- 
cluded in the volume lately published by Messrs. 
Clark & Austin. 

What is really new in this volume shows a 
marked change in the themes, in the manner, in 
the whole character of the poetess. We see less 
of vivacity, less of fancy; more of tenderness, 
earnestness, even passion, and of the true imagina- 
tion as distinguished from its subordinate fancy: 
the one prevalent and predominating trait, grace, 
alone distinctly remains, In illustration of these 
points I feel tempted to copy some seven or eight 
of the later poems, but the deep interest of my 
subject has already led me too far, and I am by no 
means writing a review. I must refer, however, 
to two brief songs as best exemplifying what I have 
said. They were quoted, about five months ago, 
in a notice of the works of the poetess—a notice 
by myself, published in this magazine ;—the one 
commences, ‘She loves him yet,’’ the other, 
** Yes, lower to the level.’”? These pieces serve 
also to show the marked improvement of the wri- 
ter in versification. The first-named is not only 
rhythmically perfect, but evinces much originality 
in its structure; the last, although in rhythm not 
so novel, is more forcible, better balanced, and 
more thoroughly sustained—in these respects I 
have seldom seen anything so good. In terse 
energy of expression this poem is unsurpassed. 

My extracts are already extended to a greater 
length than I had designed_or than comports with 
the plan of these papers, yet I cannot forbear 
making another. Its music, simplicity and genuine 
earnestness, will find their way to the hearts of all 
who read it. 


“A MOTHER’S PRAYER IN ILLNESS. 


“Yes, take them first, my Father; let my doves 

Fold their white wings in Heaven, safe on Thy breast, 

Ere Iam called away! I dare not leave 

Their young hearts here—their innocent, thoughtless 
hearts! 

Ah, how the shadowy train of future ills 

Comes sweeping down life’s vista as I gaze! 

My May, my careless, ardent-tempered May, 

My frank and frolic child, in whose blue eyes 

Wild joy and passionate woe alternate rise ; 

W hose cheek the morning in her soul illumes ; 

W hose little loving heart a word, a glance, 

Can sway to grief or glee ; who leaves her play, 

And puts up her sweet mouth and dimpled arms 

Each moment for a kiss, and softly asks, 

With her clear, flute-like voice, ‘Do you love me” 

Ah, let me stay—ah, let me still be by, 

To answer her and meet her warm caress! 

For, I away, how oft in this rough world 

That earnest question will be asked in vain! 

How oft that eager, passionate, petted heart, 

Will shrink abashed and chilled, to learn at length 

The hateful withering lesson of distrust! 

Ah, let her nestle still upon this breast, 

In which each shade that dims her darling face 

Is felt and answered, as the lake reflects 

The clouds that cross yon smiling heaven. And thou, 
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My modest Ellen—tender, thoughtful, true, 

Thy soul attuned to all sweet harmonies— 

My pure, proud, noble Ellen, with thy gifts 

Of genius, grace and loveliness, half hidden 
*Neath the soft veil of innate modesty, 

How will the world’s wild discord reach thy heart 
To startle and appal! Thy generous scorn 

Of all things base and mean; thy quick, keen taste, 
Dainty and delicate ; thy instinctive fear 

Of those unworthy of a soul so pure; 

Thy rare, unchildlike dignity of mien— 

All, they will all bring pain to thee, my child. 

And, oh! if even their grace and goodness meet 
Cold looks and careless greetings, how will all 

The latent evil yet undisciplined 

In their young, timid souls, forgiveness find— 
Forgiveness and forbearance, and soft chidings, 
Which I, their mother, learned of Love to give? 

Ah, let me stay—albeit my heart is weary, 

Weary and worn, tired of its own sad beat 

That finds no echo in this busy world 

Which cannot pause to answer—tired alike 

Of joy and sorrow, of the day and night. 

Ah, take them first, my Father, and then me! 

And for their sakes—for their sweet sakes, my Father, 
Let me find rest beside them, at thy feet!” 


Mrs. Osgood has done far more in prose than in 
poetry, but then her prose is merely poetry in dis- 
guise. Of pure prose, of prose proper, she has, 
perhaps, never written a line in her life. Her 
usual magazine articles are a class by themselves. 
She begins with a desperate effort at being sedate 
—that is to say, sufficiently prosaic and matter-of- 
fact for the >urpose of a legend or an essay, but 
in a few sentences we behold uprising the leaven 
of the unrigateousness of the muse; then, after 
some flourishes and futile attempts at repression, 
a scrap of verse renders itself manifest; then 
another and another ;—then comes a poem out- 
right, and then another and another and another, 
with little odd batches of prose in between, until 
at length the mask is thrown fairly off and far 
away, and the whole article—sings. 

I shall say nothing farther, then, of Mrs. Os- 
good’s prose. 

Her character is daguerreotyped in her works— 
reading the one we know the other. She is ardent, 
sensitive, impulsive; the very soul of truth and 
honor; a worshiper of the beautiful, with a heart 
so radically artless as to seem abundant in art— 
universally respected, admired and beloved. In 
person she is about the medium height, slender 
even to fragility, graceful whether in action or re- 
pose; complexion usually pale; hair very black 
and glossy; eyes of a clear, luminous gray, large, 
and with a singular capacity of expression. In 
no respect can she be termed beautiful, (as the 
world understands the epithet,) but the question, 
** Is it really possible that she is not so ?°? is very 
frequently asked, and most frequently by those 
who most intimately know her. Her husband is 
still occupied with his profession. They have two 
children—the Ellen and May of the poem. 


LYDIA M. CHILD. 


Mrs. Child has acquired a just celebrity by many 
compositions of high merit, the most noticeable of 
which are **Hobomok,” **Philothea,” and a ‘*His- 
tory of the Condition of Women.” ‘¢ Philothea,”? 
in especial, is written with great vigor, and, as a 
classical romance, is not far inferior to the ** Ana- 
charsis’”? of Barthelemi ;—its style is a model for 
purity, chastity and ease, Some of her magazine 
papers are distinguished for graceful and brilliant 
imagination—a quality rarely noticed in our coun- 
trywomen. She continues to write a great deal for 
the monthlies and other journals, and invariably 
writes well, Poetry she has not often attempted, 
but I make no doubt that in this she would excel. 
It seems, indeed, the legitimate province of her 
fervid and fanciful nature. I quote one of her 
shorter compositions, as well to instance (from the 
subject) her intense appreciation of genius in others 
as to exemplify the force of her poetic expres- 


sioni— 


“MARIUS AMID THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 


“ Pillars are fallen at thy feet, 
Fanes quiver in the air, 

A prostrate city is thy seat, 

And thou alone art there, 


“No change comes o’er thy noble brow, 
Though ruin is around thee ; 
Thine eyebeam burns as proudly now 


As when the laurel crowned thee. 


“Tt cannot bend thy lofty soul 
Though friends and fame depart — 
The car of Fate may o’er thee roll 
Nor crush thy Roman heart. 


“ And genius hath electric power 
Which earth can never tame; 
Bright suns may scorch and dark clouds lower, 
Its flash is still the same. 


“The dreams we loved in early life 
May melt like mist away ; 
High thoughts may seem, ’mid passion’s strife, 
Like Carthage in decay ; 


“ And proud hopes in the human heart 
May be to ruin hurled, 
Like mouldering monuments of art 
Heaped on a sleeping world: 


“Yet there is something will not die 
Where life hath once been fair; 
Some towering thoughts still rear on high, 
Some Roman lingers there.” 


Mrs. Child, casually observed, has nothing par- 
ticularly striking in her personal appearance. One 
would pass her in the street a dozen times without 


notice. She is low in stature and slightly framed. 


Her complexion is florid ; eyes and hair are dark ; 
The expression of 
her countenance, when animated, is highly intel- 
Her dress is usually plain, not even neat 


features in general diminutive. 


lectual. 
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—anything but fashionable. Her bearing needs 
excitement to impress it with life and dignity. She 
is of that order of beings who are themselves only 
on ** great occasions.”? Her husband is still living. 
She has no children. I need scarcely add that she 
has always been distinguished for her energetic 
and active philanthropy. 


ELIZABETH BOGART. 


Miss Bogart has been for many years before the 
public as a writer of poems and tales (principally 
the former) for the periodicals, having made her 
debit as a contributor to the original “‘ New York 
Mirror.” Doctor Griswold, in a foot-note append- 
ed to one of her poems quoted in his ‘* Poets and 
Poetry,’’ speaks of the *‘ volume’? from which he 
quotes; but Miss Bogart has not yet collected her 
writings in volume form. Her fugitive pieces 
have usually been signed “ Estelle.’? _ They are 
noticeable for nerve, dignity and finish. Perhaps 
the four stanzas entitled ‘“‘ He came too Late,’ and 
introduced into Doctor Griswold’s compilation, are 
the most favorable specimen of her manner. Had 
he not quoted them I should have copied them 
here. 

Miss Bogart is a member of one of the oldest 
families in the state. An interesting sketch of her 
progenitors is to be found in Thompson’s ‘ History 
of Long Island.*’ She is about the medium height, 
straight and slender; black hair and eyes; counte- 
nance full of vivacity and intelligence. She con- 
verses with fluency and spirit, enunciates distinctly, 
and exhibits interest in whatever is addressed to 
her—a rare quality in good talkers; has a keen 
appreciation of genius and of natural scenery; is 
cheerful and fond of society. 


CATHERINE M. SEDGWICK. 


Miss Sedgwick is not only one of our most cele- 
brated and most meritorious writers, but attained 
reputation at a period when American reputation 
in letters was regarded as a phenomenon; and 
thus, like Irving, Cooper, Paulding, Bryant, Hal- 
leck, and one or two others, she is indebted, cer- 
tainly, for some portion of the esteem in which she 
was and is held, to that patriotic pride and grati- 
tude to which I have already alluded, and for 
which we must make reasonable allowance in 
estimating the absolute merit of our literary pio- 
neers. 

Her earliest published work of any length was 
**A New England Tale,” designed in the first 
place as a religious tract, but expanding itself into 
a volume of considerable size. Its success—par- 
tially owing, perhaps, to the influence of the par- 
ties for whom or at whose instigation it was writ- 
ten—encouraged the author to attempt a novel of 
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somewhat greater elaborateness as well as length, 
and ** Redwood’? was soon announced, establish- 
ing her at once as the first female prose writer of 
her country. It was reprinted in England, and 
translated, I believe, into French and Italian. 
** Hope Leslie” next appeared—also a novel—and 
was more favorably received even than its prede- 
cessors. Afterwards came “ Clarence,’’ not quite 
so successful, and then ‘* The Linwoods,’? which 
took rank in the public esteem with ** Hope Les- 
lie.*? These are all of her longer prose fictions, 
but she has written numerous shorter ones of great 
merit—such as ‘* The Rich Poor Man and the Poor 
Rich Man,” ** Live and let Live,’’ (both in volume 
form,) with various articles for the magazines and 
annuals, to which she is still an industrious con- 
tributor. About ten years since she published a 
compilation of several of her fugitive prose pieces, 
under the title ** Tales and Sketches,’’ and a short 
time ago a series of ** Letters from Abroad’’—not 
the least popular or least meritorious of her com- 
positions. 

Miss Sedgwick has now and then been nick- 
named ‘** the Miss Edgeworth of America ;’? but 
she has done nothing to bring down upon her the 
vengeance of so equivocal a title. That she has 
thoroughly studied and profoundly admired Miss 
Edgeworth may, indeed, be gleaned from her 
works—but what woman has not? Of imitation 
there is not the slightest perceptible taint. In 
both authors we observe the same tone of thought- 
ful morality, but here all resemblance ceases. In 
the Englishwoman there is far more of a certain 
Scotch prudence, in the American more of warmth, 
tenderness, sympathy for the weaknesses of her 
sex. Miss Edgeworth is the more acute, the more 
inventive and the more rigid. Miss Sedgwick is 
the more womanly. 

All her stories are full of interest. The ‘* New 
England Tale’? and ** Hope Leslie” are especially 
so, but upon the whole I am best pleased with 
**The Linwoods.” Its prevailing features are 
ease, purity of style, pathos, and verisimilitude. 
To plot it has little pretension. The scene is in 
America, and, as the sub-title indicates, “‘ Sixty 
years since.” This, by-the-by, is taken from 
‘¢ Waverley.” The adventures of the family of a 
Mr. Linwood, a resident of New York, form the 
principal theme. The character of this gentleman 
is happily drawn, although there is an antagonism 
between the initial and concluding touches—the 
end has forgotten the beginning, like the govern- 
ment of Trinculo. Mr. L. has two children, Her- 
bert and Isabella. Being himselfa Tory, the boyish 
impulses of his son in favor of the revolutionists 
are watched with anxiety and vexation; and on 
the breaking out of the war, Herbert, positively 
refusing to drink the king’s health, is expelled 
from home by his father—an event on which hinges 
the main interest of the narrative. Isabella is the 
heroine proper, full of generous impulses, beauti- 
ful, intellectual, spirituelle—indeed, a most fasci- 
nating creature. But the family of a Widow Lee 
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throws quite a charm over all the book—a matronly, 
pious and devoted mother, yielding up her son to 
the cause of her country—the son gallant, chival- 
rous, yet thoughtful; a daughter, gentle, loving, 
melancholy, and susceptible of light impressions. 
This daughter, Bessie Lee, is one of the most 
effective personations to be found in our fictitious 
literature, and may lay claims to the distinction of 
originality—no slight distinction where character 
is concerned. It is the old story, to be sure, ofa 
meek and trusting heart broken by treachery and 
abandonment, but in the narration of Miss Sedg- 
wick it breaks upon us with all the freshness of 
novel emotion. Deserted by her lover, an accom- 
plished and aristocratical coxcomb, the spirits of 
the gentle girl sink gradually from trust to simple 
hope, from hope to anxiety, from anxiety to doubt, 
from doubt to melancholy, and from melancholy 
to madness. The gradation is depicted in a mas- 
terly manner. She escapes from her home in New 
England and endeavors to make her way alone to 
New York, with the object of restoring to him who 
has abandoned her, some tokens he had given her 
of his love—an act which her disordered fancy as- 
sures her will effect in her own person a disen- 
thralment from passion. Her piety, her madness 
and her beauty, stand her in stead of the lion of 
Una, and she reaches the city in safety. In that 
portion of the narrative which embodies this jour- 
ney are some passages which no mind unimbued 
with the purest spirit of poetry could have con- 
ceived, and they have often made me wonder why 
Miss Sedgwick has never written a poem. 

I have already alluded to her usual excellence 
of style; but she has a very peculiar fault—that of 
discrepancy between the words and character of 
the speaker—the fault, indeed, more properly be- 
longs to the depicting of character itself. 

For example, at page 38, vol. 1, of ** The Lin- 


woods :°°— 


“*No more of my contempt for the Yankees, Hal, an’ 
thou lovest me, replied Jasper. ‘ You remember Aisop’s 
advice to Creesus at the Persian court ”’ 

“*No, Lam sure I do not. You have the most provok- 
ing way of resting the lever by which you bring out 
your own knowledge, on your friend’s ignorance.’ ” 


Now all this is pointed, (although the last sen- 
tence would have been improved by letting the 
words ** on your friend’s ignorance’? come imme- 
mediately after “‘ resting,’’) but it is by no means 
the language of schoolboys—and such are the 
speakers. 

Again, at page 226, vol. 1, of the same novel :— 


“ «Now, out on you, you lazy, slavish loons!’ cried 
Rose. ‘Cannot you see these men are raised up to fight 
for freedom for more than themselves? If the chain be 
broken at one end, the links will fall apart sooner or 
later. When you see the sun on the mountain top, you 
may be sure it will shine into the deepest valleys before 
long.’ ” 


Who would suppose this graceful eloquence to 
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proceed from the mouth of a negro woman? 
such is Rose. 
Again, at page 24, vol. 1, same novel :— 


Yet 


“*True, I never saw her; but I tell you, young lad, 
that there is such a thing as seeing the shadow of things 
far distant and past, and never seeing the realities, though 
they it be that cast the shadows.’ ” 


Here the speaker is an old woman who, a few 
sentences before, has been boasting of her pro- 
ficiency in *‘ tellin’ fortins.”” 

I might object, too, very decidedly to the vul- 
garity of such a phrase as ‘‘I put in my oar,” 
(meaning, ** I joined in the conversation,’’) when 
proceeding from the mouth of so well-bred a per- 
sonage as Miss Isabella Linwood. These are, 
certainly, most remarkable inadvertences. 

As the author of many books—of several abso- 
lutely bound volumes in the ordinary “ novel’? 
form of auld lang syne, Miss Sedgwick has a cer- 
tain adventitious hold upon the attention of the 
public, a species of tenure that has nothing to do 
with literature proper—a very decided advantage, 
in short, over her more modern rivals whom fashion 
and the growing influence of the want of an inter- 
national copyright law have condemned to the ex- 
ternal insignificance of the yellow-backed pam- 
phleteering. 

We must permit, however, neither this advan- 
tage nor the more obvious one of her having been 
one of our pioneers, to bias the critical judgment 
as it makes estimate of her abilities in comparison 
with those of her present cotemporznes. She has 
neither the vigor of Mrs. Stephens nor the viva- 
cious grace of Miss Chubbuck, nor the pure style 
of Mrs. Embury, nor the classic imagination of 
Mrs. Child, nor the naturalness of Mrs. Annan, nor 
the thoughtful and suggestive originality of Miss 
Fuller; but in many of the qualities mentioned she 
excels, and in no one of them is she particularly 
deficient. She is an author of marked talent, but 
by no means of such decided genius as would en- 
title her to that precedence among our female wri- 
ters which, under the circumstances to which I 
have alluded, seems to be yielded her by the voice 
of the public. 

Strictly speaking, Miss Sedgwick is not one of 
the literati of New York city, but she passes here 
about half or rather more than half her time. Her 
home is Stockbridge, Massachusetts. Her family 
is one of the first in America. Her father, Theo- 
dore Sedgwick the elder, was an eminent jurist 
and descended from one of Cromwell’s major- 
generals. Many of her relatives have distinguished 
themselves in various ways. 

She is about the medium height, perhaps a little 
below it. Her forehead is an unusually fine one ; 
nose of a slightly Roman curve; eyes dark and 
piercing; mouth well. formed and remarkably plea- 
sant in its expression. The portrait in “ Graham’s 


Magazine” is by no means a likeness, and, although 
the hair is represented as curled, (Miss Sedgwick 
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at present wears a cap—at least most usually,) 
gives her the air of being much older than she is. 

Her manners are those of a high-bred woman, 
but her ordinary manner vacillates, in a singular 
way, between cordiality and a reserve amounting 


to hauteur. 


LEWIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Mr. Clark is known principally as the twin bro- 
ther of the late Willis Gaylord Clark, the poet, of 
Philadelphia, with whom he has often been con- 
founded from similarity both of person and of name. 
He is known, also, within a more limited circle, 
as one of the editors of ** The Knickerbocker 
Magazine,” and it is in this latter capacity that I 
must be considered as placing him among literary 
people. He writes little himself, the editorial 
scraps which usually appear in fine type at the end 
of ** The Knickerbocker”’ being the joint compo- 
sition of a great variety of gentlemen (most of 
them possessing shrewdness and talent) connected 
with diverse journals about the city of New York. 
It is only in some such manner, as might be sup- 
posed, that so amusing and so heterogeneous a 
medley of chit-chat could be put together. Were 
a little more pains taken in elevating the tone of 
this ** Editors’ Table,’’ (which its best friends are 
forced to admit is at present a little Boweryish,) I 
should have no hesitation in commending it in 
general as a very creditable and very entertaining 
specimen of what may be termed easy writing and 
hard reading. 

It is not, of course, to be understood from any- 
thing I have here said, that Mr. Clark does not 
occasionally contribute editorial matter to the 
magazine. His compositions, however, are far 
from numerous, and are always to be distinguished 
by their style, which is more “ easily to be imag- 
ined than described.’ It has its merit, beyond 
doubt, but I shall not undertake to say that either 
** vigor,”’ *‘ force’? or *‘ impressiveness”’ is the 
precise term by which that merit should be de- 
signated. Mr. Clark once did me the honor to 
review my poems, and I forgive him. 

** The Knickerbocker’ has been long establish- 
ed, and seems to have in it some important ele- 
Its title, for a merely local one, 
Its contributors have 





ments of success. 
is unquestionably good. 
usually been men of eminence. Washington Irv- 
ing was at one period regularly engaged. Pauld- 
ing, Bryant, Neal, and several others of nearly 
equal note have also at various times furnished 
articles, although none of these gentlemen, 
I believe, continue their communications. In 
general, the contributed matter has been praise- 
worthy; the printing, paper, and so forth, have 
been excellent, and there certainly has been no 
lack of exertion in the way of what is termed 
*¢ putting the work before the eye of the public ;”’ 
still some incomprehensible incubus has seemed 
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always to sit heavily upon it, and it has never suc- 
ceeded in attaining position among intelligent or 
educated readers. On account of the manner in 
which it is necessarily edited, the work is deficient 
in that absolutely indispensable element, individu- 
ality. As the editor has no precise character, the 
magazine, as a matter of course, can have none. 
When I say “no precise character,’ I mean that 
Mr. C., as a literary man, has about him no de- 
terminateness, no distinctiveness, no saliency of 
point;—an apple, in fact, or a pumpkin, has more 
angles. He is as smooth as oil or a sermon from 
Doctor Hawks; he is noticeable for nothing in the 
world except for the markedness by which he fs 
noticeable for nothing. 

What is the precise circulation of ** The Knick- 
erbocker’”’ at present I am unable to say; it has 
been variously stated at from eight to eighteen 
hundred subscribers. The former estimate is no 
doubt too low, and the latter, I presume, is far 
too high. There are, perhaps, some fifteen hun- 
dred copies printed. 

At the period of his brother’s decease, Mr. 
Lewis G. Clark bore to him a striking resemblance, 
but within the last year or two there has been 
much alteration in the person of the editor of the 
** Knickerbocker.”?> He is now, perhaps, forty- 
two or three, but still good-looking. His forehead 
is, phrenologically, bad—round and what is termed 
** bullety.*”?. The mouth, however, is much better, 
although the smile is too constant and lacks ex- 
pression; the teeth are white and regular. His 
hair and whiskers are dark, the latter meeting vo- 
luminously beneath the chin. In height Mr. C. 
is about five feet ten or eleven, and in the street 
might be regarded as quite a ‘‘ personable man ;”? 
in society I have never had the pleasure of meet- 


ing him. He is married, I believe. 


ANNE C, LYNCH. 


Miss Anne Charlotte Lynch has written little ;— 
her compositions are even too few to be collected 
in volume form. Her prose has been, for the most 
part, anonymous—critical papers in ‘‘ The New 
York Mirror’? and elsewhere, with unacknow- 
ledged contributions to the annuals, especially 
** The Gift”? and ‘* The Diadem,” both of Philadel- 
phia. Her “ Diary of a Recluse,’ published in 
the former work, is, perhaps, the best specimen of 
her prose manner and ability. I remember, also, 
a fair critique on Fanny Kemble’s poems ;—this 
appeared in ‘‘ The Democratic Review.”’ 

In poetry, however, she has done better, and 
given evidence of at least unusual talent. Some 
of her compositions in this way are of merit, and 
one or two of excellence. In the former class I 
place her “‘ Bones in the Desert,’’ published in 
** The Opal’? for 1846, her **Farewell to Ole Bull,’’ 
first printed in ‘‘ The Tribune,” and one or two of 
her sonnets—not forgetting some graceful and 
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touching lines on the death of Mrs. Willis. In the 
latter class I place two noble poems, ‘*The Ideal”? 
and ‘* The Ideal Faund.’? These should be con- 
sidered as one, for each is by itself imperfect. In 
modulation and vigor gf rhythm, in dignity and 
elevation of sentiment, in metaphorical apposite- 
ness and accuracy, and in energy of expression, I 
really do not know where to point out anything 
American much superior to them. Their ideality 
is not so manifest as their passion, but I think it 
an unusual indication of taste in Miss Lynch, or 
(more strictly) of an intuitive sense of poetry’s true 
nature, that this passion js just sufficiently subdued 
to lie within the compass of the poetic art, within 
the limits of the beautiful. A step farther and it 
might have passed them. Mere passion, however 
exciting, prosaically excites; it is in its very es- 
sence homely, and delights in homeliness: but the 
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triumph over passion, as so finely depicted in the 
two poems mentioned, is one of the purest and 
most idealizing manifestations of moral beauty. 

In character Miss Lynch is enthusiastic, chival- 
ric, self-sacrificing, ** equal to any Fate,’? capable 
of even martyrdom in whatever should seem to 
her a holy cause—a most exemplary daughter. 
She has her hobbies, however, (of which a very 
indefinite idea of ** duty”? is one,) and is, of course, 
readily imposed upon by any artful person who 
perceives and takes advantage of this most amiable 
failing. 

In person she is rather above the usual height, 
somewhat slender, with dark hair and eyes—the 
whole countenance at times full of intelligent ex- 
Her demeanor is dignified, graceful, 
She goes much into 


pression. 
and noticeable for repose. 
literary society. 
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Tue fashion for building elegant cottages has 
spread itself over all the most highly cultivated 
portions of our country. Not only comfort and 
convenience, but beauty of plan and situation are 
becoming every day more regarded by our citi- 
zens in town and country. It is with a view to 
give the influence of our widely circulated Maga- 
zine towards the diffusion of so laudable and use- 
ful a taste, that we have determined to present our 


readers with a complete series of engravings of 


model cottages, embracing plans, elevations and 
figures of different parts of the structures, executed 
with such care as to render them useful to the 
practical architect. We shall do this at the same 
time that we shall not diminish, but considerably 
augment, the number of our pictorial embellish- 
ments on other subjects. In short, we purpose to 
lend our assistance towards diffusing a taste for 
beautiful architecture: 

By submitting a series of designs for cottages, 
farm houses and villas, embracing every appropri- 
ate comfort and the greatest variety of beauty, and 
by accompanying these designs with analytical and 
critical remarks, pointing out in what this comfort 
and beauty consist, and on what principles both 
are founded: 

By submitting a series of designs for the finish- 
ing, fitting up, fixtures and furniture suitable to the 
different descriptions of cottage, farm and villa 
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buildings; and, by accompanying these with re- 
marks on their fitness for the end in view, such as 
lighting, heating, ventilating, &c., as well as with 
analytical and critical remarks on their style or 
beauty—thus showing the necessity of architects 
including the study of furniture in that of their 
profession, so as to be able to give designs for 
furnishing a house as well as for building one: 

By accompanying many of the designs with gar- 
dens for the cottager, as well as pleasure ground 
and park scenery for the occupant of the villa; 
and by explaining the connection of villa architec- 
ture with landscape gardening, and pointing out 
the necessity which exists for villa architects pos- 
sessing a considerable knowledge of the art of lay- 
ing out grounds: 

By avoiding, when it is not absolutely necessary, 
the use of terms peculiar to architecture; by ex- 
plaining all such as are used, where they first 
occur; and by adopting such a style as will render 
the work easily understood by the uninitiated read- 
er, as well as subservient to the purpose of edu- 
cating young persons in architecture as an art of 
taste, especially to the female sex. 

We commence the series with the following view, 
plan and description of a cottage suitable for a very 
small family. In our future numbers we shall give 
similar plans for larger cottages, for farm houses, 
villas and other dwellings. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Accommodation.—This cottage, though very small, 
contains a good many comforts and conveniences. 
The entrance a, (see the ground plan below,) is by 
a lean-to at one end, which serves as a porch, and 
at 6 may also be used as a place for fuel. There 
are a good kitchen, ¢; a pantry, d; back kitchen, e, 














with an oven and a flue to heat the floor of the 
principal kitchen; a staircase, f, with a closet un- 
der; water closet, g; and a place for poultry, A 
The upper story contains only one bed-room, ?. 
There is a small yard behind, k, which may con- 
tain a cow house and an office. 





GROUND PLAN. 


Construction—The walls are here represented 
of rough stone plastered, and the roof as covered 
with tiles. The terrace is of masonry, and the 
chimney tops (see Fig. 1, on a scale of three- 
eighths of an inch to a foot) are of brick and 
cement. The projection of the roof is consider- 
able, and it is finished with a gutter supported by 
small pieces let into the wall 1, (see Fig. 2,) and 
by cantalivers m. The blocks supporting the sill 
of the kitchen window are of stone, and so is the 


sill. The mullions which divide the window are 


of wood, and the casements which fit into them 
are hinged so as to open inwards. The windows 
of the pantry and back kitchen are sash windows. 
Situation.—This building, having no windows 
behind, is calculated for being placed upon the 
side of a hill, where it will present a picturesque 
appearance, particularly when viewed from below. 
If surrounded by a good garden, and with no trees 
within a hundred yards of it higher than fruit trees, 
it can hardly fail to have a beautiful effect. In 
general, trees which stand close to any building, 
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Fig. 1. 









































CHIMNEY TOP. 


more especially to one of small size, should be 
either decidedly larger or decidedly smaller than 
the building itself. The chief reason for this is, 
that objects of the same size, or apparently so, do 
not co-operate well in forming a whole view; 
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which always should consist of one principal or 
prominent part, and of two or more subordinate 
ones. Below is a section of the cottage exhibiting 
the interior. 
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SONNET.—TO FLORENCE. 


BY J. N. M. HARDING, 


Hart, Florence! could I but catch a tone 

From some Byronic harp that breathes 
In‘mockery of death, thy own 

Fair form, and cheek, and brow where wreathes 
A beauty of fair Hebe’s hue— 

I'd tell in magic cadences 
Thy graces—and the picture true 


Would be; and glad as angel’s is 
Thy smile, when fancy’s limning eye 

Portrays her mansion up in bliss, 
Laving her brow in halo-dye, 

Looks meekly out on worlds like this, 
Giving to them a boon-like glowing— 
As thou my hope—without thy knowing. 








FLORA ST. CLAIR TO A FRIEND IN 


Wirx an host of pleasurable sensations dancing 
in my bosom, 1 prepare to obey your most wel- 
come request, but how it will be performed I know 
not, for I feel as if under the influence of some 
magic spell ;—when I would fain collect my wan- 
dering ideas and bring them to one point, (a scrib- 
bling point,) away they all fly like so many fairies 
on a sunbeam, sporting in hope’s sweet joyousness 
just beyond my reach. Begone, ye saucy, happy 
truants! begone, I will have naught to do with 
you at present. Take your tricks elsewhere, and 
I will seek a more *‘ goodlie companie”’ of grave 
and sober ones ;—they shall sit quietly in their 
places or come at my command, like so many 
well-behaved children whose mamma has taught 
them the art of being orderly. 

Ah, how difficult it is to be orderly (methodical) 
in the country. My firmest resolutions to do as 
other people do have been put to sudden flight by 
the warble of a bird, the busy hum of bees in the 
clustering honeysuckle, the musical murmur of the 
soft summer wind as it moved among the grace- 
fully-pendent branches of the stately elms, gently 
lifting each leaf and awakening it to motion and to 
melody. Lost in a kind of dreamy joy, I have 
listened, gazed and felt, until the perfume of some 
sweet flower stealing in at the open window would 
arouse me from the climax of temptation, and the 
next moment would find me forth with nature, 
amid 


“A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And fairy-formed and many-colored things, 
Who worship Hm with notes more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings 
Fearless and full of life.” 


Who would not wish to dwell with Nature, to 
see her in her every-day garb, to mark her change- 
ful humor, to inhale her pure breath and listen 
with never-wearying ear to the sounds ever echo- 
ing through her matchless halls! 

Though this charming place abounds in the 
minutia of beauty, it is by no means destitute of 
the sublime and grand, the wild and wonderful. 
Here huge mountains rear their stern heads, as if 
to meet the sky and lure each floating white cloud 
to their cold, dark embrace; their (in some parts) 
almost perpendicular sides are studded with rough 
rocks, foaming cataracts, or lofty trees that have 
for ages battled with the storm, smiled beneath 
the genial influence of spring and bent under the 
snows of winter. 

The frequent streamlet, now dashing onward 
like an impatient war-horse over its rocky bed, 
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now gliding quietly with a soft, playful ripple, 
just pausing to salute bending shrubs and flowers 
that hang over its transparent surface, and then 
away to mingle its glad waters with the lordly 
Hudson. The rich meadow; the deep glen of al- 
most impenetrable darkness and gloom; the clear- 
ness of the air; the peculiar hue of the sky as 
beheld from among the mountains, all combine to 
inspire feelings difficult to define, impossible to 
express, But its interest rests not here. 

Tradition and revolutionary incident have thrown 
an additional charm over scenery sufficiently fine 
to need nothing beyond its own natural grandeur 
and beauty to recommend it. 

Here once stalked the swarthy Indian with 
painted face, murderous hatchet and deadly scalp- 
ing knife in belt; each mountain echo has re- 
peated and prolonged the horrid war-cry, the shout 
of victory, the wail of the dying; there once curled 
the white smoke of the council fire; and farther 
towards the west, between the creek and a ridge 
of hills, lies a grassy plain, supposed to have been 
a battle-ground, from the innumerable arrow-heads 
each year turned up by the peaceful plough. 

Many are the tales of Indian love and sorrow 
(** for never yet ran course of true love smooth’’) 
which I have listened to: some are well worth re- 
cording—but more of this, perhaps, hereafter. 

This place during the revolution was the scene 
of many strange and romantic events, almost for- 
gotten now and rarely spoken of—for but few re- 
main to tell them. 

Here may be seen the “ farm-house” spoken of 
by Cooper in ** The Spy ;’ the pass through which 
Henry Wharton, attended by Harvey Birch, made 
his escape in the dress of the old black Cwesar ; 
the mountain on which stood the hut where 
Frances sought an interview with ‘* Harper.’’ 
These have I often gazed upon, and many times 
visited the room in which Major Dunwoodie and 
that gentle but heroic lady were united in mar- 
riage. 

The massive stone church used in those iron 
times as a prison, and another of less strength as 
an hospital, still stand as monuments of times 
gone by. 

You perceive that, though an inland and small 
place, this has numerous attractions for the lover 
of the past as well as the admirer of local scenery. 
I could say much more of place and legend, al- 
though I am aware of having so far given a very 
imperfect idea of what is so interesting to myself, 
but I fear I have extended my letter to a weari- 
some length. Adieu. 








COME AWAY, LOVE. 
A BALLAD. 
MUSIC BY HIMMEL. 
ARRANGED BY JOHN BARNET. 
[Expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book.} 
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2. Come away, love, come away, love, There, forgetting all our sorrow, 
We will seek a brighter home; We will seek a brighter morrow. 
Where the false ones shall not grieve us, Come away, love, come away, love, 
Where the proud ones never come; We will seek a brighter home, &c. 
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LET ME BE A FANTASY. 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


Lixk the faint breathing of a distant lute, Like luster of a stone, that wakens thought 
Heard in the hush of evening still and low, Pure as the cold, far-gleaming mountain snow— 
For which we lingering listen, though ‘tis mute, Like water to its crystal beauty wrought— 


I would be unto thee. and nothing moe— 
Oh! nothing moe. 


Like all sweet fancy-dreams, but nothing moe— 
A dream, no moe. 


Or like the wind-harp, trembling to its pain 
With music joy, which must perforce touch woe 
Dre it shall sing itself to sleep again— 
So I would pass to thee, and be no moe— 
A breath, no moe. 


Like gleams of better worlds and better truth, 
Which our lone hours of aspiration know, 
I would renew to thee the dew of youth, 
Touch thy good angel-wing, oh! never moe— 
A thought, no moe. 
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ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK. 


A Star Bottom for a Bag, with Beads. 

Make a chain of fourteen stitches, join both ends to- 
gether with the crotchet, and crotchet one plain row all 
round. In the next row, every other stitch is to be made 
a seam or dividing stitch, which is done by putting the 
needle under both loops instead of under one, and mak- 
ing two stitches in the same place—every other stitch 
being a plain stitch,on which is to be a bead. In the 
next row, work the seam stitch exactly over the last, 
which leave two plain stitches between instead of one: 
this is to be repeated until eight circles are formed, 
every plain stitch having a bead onit. Crotchet eight 
rows more, leaving the seam stitch in the same place, 
but diminish the number of beads by leaving out one 
bead in each division on each successive circle, so that 
the last row will have but one bead in each division. 
Then crotchet four plain rows, keeping the seam stitch 
in the same place as before, then one plain row all round 
without a seam stitch, which forms the bottom of the 


b ag. 


A Bag with Steel or Gold Beads. 
Make a star bottom for the bag, as before directed. 
For the upper part of the bag, either of the annexed pat- 
terns—pine or diamond— may be employed. 








The pine pattern is the handsomest. 

When within five rows of the top of the bag, the pat- 
tern will finish, when two or three plain rows are to be 
worked, and the two remaining rows may be composed 
of steel beads. 

The colors which assimilate best with steel, are black, 
poncean, silver gray, purple and marron. 


WORK DEPARTMENT. 


For gold beads, brown, dark green, crimson, violet 
and blue, are to be preferred. 
Any pattern intended for beads may be worked with 


equal effect with gold cord. 


Another Bag with Steel or Gold Beads and Silk of two 
Colors. 





Make a star bottom as before. Crotchet the above 
pattern in steel around it, supposing the ground black. 
Work five plain rows in a dark green. Repeat the 
black stripe with steel beads. Work five more plain 
rows of green in a lighter shade, and repeat these stripes 
black and green alternately, until the bag be finished, 
making each succeeding stripe of green lighter than the 
last. 

It has always a good effect when working stripes, to 
break the straight line by crotcheting alternately two 
stitches of each color. 

Dark green and ponceau, violet and greens, ponceau 
and grays, claret and blues, and white and blues, are 
colors which will readily harmonize. 


An clegant Bag in Blue, White and Gold. 


Work a chain of about six stitches in length, with 
fine blue crotchet silk, and join both ends together. 
Commence with three plain rows of blue, and then one 
row blue and gold in alternate stitches, which forms the 
foundation of the star pattern for the bottom of the bag. 

On the above circle, crotchet a row of two stitches of 
blue and two of gold alternately. In the next row, two 
of blue and three of gold, and continue one row after 
another, increasing each time one stitch of the gold in 
every division of each row, until they amount to eight. 
taking care to keep the two stitches of blue in their right 
position over each other. 

The gold must be decreased three stitches on the next 
row by working four stitches of blue and five of gold; 
in the next row there should be seven of blue and three 
of gold; and in the next, eleven of blue and one of gold, 
followed by two plain rows of blue, increasing a suffi- 
cient number of stitches to keep the work flat ;—this 
completes the bottom of the bag. 

Crotchet one plain row of gold, and in the next row 
insert one stitch of white silk between each five stitches 
of the gold. In the next row there will be three white 
and three of gold; and in the next, five of white and one 
of gold. These four rows will form a vandyke pattern. 

Crotchet one plain row of white, one plain row of 
gold, then two plain rows of blue, after which commence 
the following pattern on the blue ground. 
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in gold; the 


worked 
Finish the bag with two or 


The hexagonal figure is to be 


group of stars in white. 


three plain rows of blue and white. 


An open Crotcl. et Bag in Chenille. 


Make six and unite both ends. 


Crotchet in rows to form a round, increasing a sufficient 


a chain of loops 
number of stitches in each row to keep the work flat, 
until fourteen rows ere finished, which forms the bottom 
of the bag 

Commence a vandyke pattern by making one stitch of 
gold to every fifth of the colored ground iu the first row. 
In the next row, three stitches of gold and three of the 
in the nert, five of the gold and one of the 
The two next rows are to be plain; the first of 


ground ; 
ground 
gold, the second of black 

Work two rows of open crotchet in the same color, 
but the second row should be of a lighter shade than the 
firet. 

Two rows of black, with one row of gold between, are 
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then to be worked in plain crotchet, which, repeated 
alternately with the two rows of open crotchet, complete 
the bag. 

About sixteen skeins of chenille and twenty-four 
yards of gold cord will be required. 


Other Patterns for Bags. 


Either square or round bags may also be worked in 
crotchet silk, with colored stripes arranged perpe ndicu- 
larly, with small patterns of steel or gold on each alter- 
nate color, for which the annexed designs will be found 
suitable. Gold cord, if preferred, may be used in the 
place of beads. 
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“Tank God for the mountains!” exclaimed William 
Howitt. How warmly we responded the sentiment as 
we looked once more on the grand scenery of the “Old 
Granite State.” Coming directly from the level country 
of the Delaware, where the city of straight streets lies 
flat and even as the waters of a sleeping lake, the mag- 
nificence of these mountain views was most strikingly 


iunpressive. 


“ Hill upon hill, they joyous stand, 
In firm and equal brotherhood ; 
The giant billows of the land, 
They stand where they have ever stood; 
Their rounded, scooped and wavy forms 
Smile even at the frowning storms.” 


We had been invited home to the place of our birth 
to celebrate the “glorious Fourth” by a sort of village 
festival, which all the present inhabitants of the town, 
and “natives,” wherever scattered in this wide land, 
were summoned to attend. We had been absent many 
years; nota relative remained to welcome us, and but 
few of our early associates—yet it was home still. The 
green hills and bright river were there ; the remembered 
places of childhood and youth, where first the bright 


visions of poetic fancy came to color with rainbow tints 
the world of hope, could be found; and deeper still was 
the tie—the graves of our dead were there. 


“Tis home where’er the heart is!” 


So we went to the festival. 

The improvement fever is now raging in New Hamp- 
shire, melting down the “everlasting hills,” smoothing 
the granite precipices, and fusing, as in a crucible, the 
varied interests of the people into one burning desire 
for steam power and a railroad to pass through every 
town in the state. But these improvements are mostly 
in progress or prospect. Traveling is still chiefly by 
stage-coach—but of this by and by. 

We will only say here, that the railroad, so far as it 
goes, (from Lowell to Concord, N. H..,) is the pleasantest 
we ever traveled. It runs the whole distance (fifty 
miles, we believe) through the valley of the Merrimack 
the beautiful river on one hand, rich farms and pleasant 
dwellings on the other, and new towns of manufacturing 
enterprise rising at short intervals, as though the Alad- 
din of “spinning-jennies” had been rubbing his lamp 
there the night before we passed. 

Well, we reached Newport in safety—not the New- 
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port of fashionable celebrity, the summer resort of the 
rich and idle, where beauty is seen in her bathing dress, 
most lovely when rising, Venus-like, from the waves. 
No, our Newport is not thus distinguished; it has neither 
port nor harbor, nor reason for its name. But should 
you ever visit it, reader mine, you will find a pleasant 
and rather picturesque -looking village, the “white 
houses with green blinds” having most of them quite an 
enterprising air, as though each wished to push forward 
a little and take a peep at its neighbor. And then there 
are the churches, one at each end of the village, and the 
third in the centre, seeming like monitors and guardians 
to watch over and warn from ail deviations beyond 
their sphere of influence ; while the court-house, oppo- 
site the centre church, from its elevated position, looks 
like an impartial judge over the whole. 

Tue Jusitee.—The arrangements for the day were 
well planned and happily executed. The novelty of 
the celebration consisted in its local interest ;—it was of 
as well as for Newport. 

Committees had been appointed to collect informatien 
respecting the history—natural, civil, literary and mis- 
cellaneous—of the town. After the reading of the De- 
claration of Independence, the chairman of each com- 
mittee read his report. These were, to the gathered 
thousands, of absorbing interest, for ancestors, friends 
or townspeople figured in each. Then came the history 
of the churches. Newport has been greatly blessed in 
its religious privileges. Its first settlers were from Con- 
necticut. Eight young men came together from the 
“land of steady habits” to this then “howling wilder- 
ness.” None of these were professedly pious, but all 
had been trained to respect religion. On the first Sab- 
bath of their sojourn they gathered under one of the 
large old trees to rest and read the Bible! It was in the 
summer of 1776. From that day to this the Sabbath has 
been strictly observed. Clergymen of eminent piety, 
distinguished, too, for talents as well as zeal, have built 
up the Congregational and Baptist churches; and, as 
the consequence of this moral enlightenment, the worth 
of learning has been well understood. During the eighty 
years since Newport was inhabited, about thirty young 
men of the town have received a collegiate education. 
Wisely acting from the first on the principle embodied 
in one of the toasts of the day, that “‘ Where the people 
are the sovereign every child should be educated for the 
throne,” the system of common schools has been very 
efficiently maintained. With a population of two thou- 
sand souls, they have now nineteen district schools in 
the town, besides a High School in the village. Nota 
son or daughter of Newport was ever allowed to attain 
maturity without being taught to read and write at least; 
generally speaking, all have a “good common-school 
education.” This town has given many useful and in- 
telligent citizens to the state and country; but never a 
criminal to the law or a suicide was born and raised 
there. Would that every town in our wide land could 
truly make such a statement. We might then well 
claim to be a moral people. After the reports came the 
oration by the Rev. Baron Stow, of Boston. He is a son 
of Newport, and therefore could enter with the deepest 
sympathy into the feelings that pervaded the assembly, 
and drew so many from their distant residences to this 
their first and dearest home. His particular aim was to 
show the influence of mind upon mind, and most pow- 
erfully must the influence of his own high and holy 
thoughts expressed in that beautiful oration act on the 
hearts of all who heard him. It was worth a journey of 
four hundred miles to have the privilege of listening to 
such noble eloquence. But the discourse is to be pub- 


lished, and then we will give extracts. 
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After the feast of reason and sentiment came the usual 
Fourth-of-July feast. This was provided for all, (the 
numbers were differently estimated from two to four 
thousand,) both good and abundant, though the gathering 
was so large. The entertainment was, of course, con- 
ducted on strict temperance principles ; but there was no 
lack of spirit in the toasts and speeches. At the conclu- 
sion the following hymn was sung to the tune of Old 
Hundred, in which many voices joined :— 


GATHERING SONG. 
BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 


How blest to find a resting-place, 

A gathering goal in life’s swift race, 
Where hands that Time has long untwined, 
Once more in friendly clasp are joined. 


Though parted from our place of birth, 
Yet still, like flower seeds left in earth, 
Its deep remembrances remain, 

And, waked to life, unfold again. 


And thus, with hearts in bloom, we come, 
From many a dear and distant home, 
Like pilgrims to their own roof-tree, 

To keep this day of jubilee. 


And though a shade of sadness fall, 
That come who may, they come not all, 
Yet Love shall here his torch renew, 
And Hope, assured, look upward too. 


And while with grateful hearts we say 
The God of old is ours to-day, 

The same who led our fathers on 

Till freedom’s heritage was won, 


Still onward leads, while blessings flow 
As Heaven had turned its tide below. 
Oh, may each voice and spirit free 
Bless God for this sweet jubilee! 


We have given this sketch for two reasons—we 
would invite the people of other towns to follow this 
mode of keeping the national jubilee. Temperance 
celebrations have been common, and many other modes, 
but the people of Newport, N. H., have been the first, 
we think, to set the fashion of an “ Historical Celebra- 
tion.” 

In the second place, we would bear testimony to the 
good a good man can do. The pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Rev. John Woods, was the leader of this 
pleasant gathering. The other two churches in New- 
port have now no steady pastor, and Mr. Woods united 
all the people as one parish. His sound judgment and 
warm philanthropy seemed to pervade all the arrange- 
ments. Improvement and amusement were blended ; 
truth was brought forward in such attractive forms that 
wisdom seemed the way of pleasantness. And this is 
the right way. The clergy of al! denominations should 
study to promote the social happiness of their people, 
and unite with and lead them on all great festivals and 
national celebrations. 

STAGE-COACH ADVENTURES. — Everybody goes in the 
ears. On and on, straight and almost as swift as a car- 
rier pigeon would fly, we go through the country, and 
hardly have a reminiscence to record, except some se- 
rious disaster occurs. For the last eight years we had 
only traveled by steam, and had almost forgotten the old- 
fashioned stage-coach, but we found it again in the “Old 
Granite State.” And here, for the amusement of those 
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who have never had experience of such a conveyance, 
we will sketch our last ride. It has a moral. 

We left Newport early in the morning, intending to 
visit frieuds who reside at Hopkinton. The distance 
was about thirty miles, and directly on the way to Bos- 
ton. It was on Friday, the tenth of July, “the hot Fri- 
day,” that we started, but the morning there was beauti- 
ful. The cool breeze from the green hills met us like a 
parting blessing; the bright waters of Sunapee Lake, in 
sight of which the road passes for several miles, rolled 
out before us like the embodiment of those visions of 
peace and lonely loveliness that charm us in our day- 
dreams. The rout passes through a wild and pictur- 
esque part of New Hampshire; a succession of lakelets 
or ponds, five or six in number, are seen; then hill rises 
over hill, the green foreground often cultivated, orchards 
and yellow harvests, even on the swelling summit, 
while the blue ridges in the distance seemed truly 
* cloud-land.” 

As the stage-driver had particular directions concern- 
ing the place where we were to stop, and had promised 
to be particular—he knew the place well—we gave up 
our mind to the contemplation and enjoyment of this 
bold and beautiful scenery. Never having traveled this 
rout, the novelty enhanced the pleasure. 

There were two coaches in company when we started. 
One in which we had place went to Nashua before 
meeting the cars, the other was to go toConcord. There 
was a busile and some changes going on when the 
coaches parted, but as we had been told we were not to 
change, that all was right, we quietly waited in the 
coach. At last we moved onward again; but the heat 
increased, the dust came in showers, the road seemed to 
be interminable as on and on we went, and no stopping- 
place was announced. 

At length we came to a collection of houses. On in- 
quiry we found we had, like John Gilpin of old, reached 
*“ Ware,” (or Weare, as they spell it here,) “full ten 
miles off” from where we should have stopped. 

The driver excused himself from all blame, (as is the 
ease in accidents of traveling by flood or field—no one 
is ever to blame!) He was put on this coach when it 
parted with that going to Concord, and heard nothing of 
stopping till he reached Nashua. Moreover, he was 
very late, and could not go back. While were 
considering the possibility of obtaining a private con- 
veyance to return, we discovered our trunk was miss- 
ing! Here was a dilemma. 
the baggage was changed when the coaches parted, 
probably our trunk was put on the Concord coach, 
would from thence be sent on to Boston, and reach it by 
the same train in which we would go from Nashua. So 
being obliged to go on, we went. 

At New Boston the stage took up a young mother, 
with her sick infant of ten weeks old, going to Lowell. 
There was in the coach an aged woman we will call 
“grandmother,” and her charge, a little boy, two or three 
other ladies, and one man of the “ bone and sinew class,” 
but so naturally polite and kind that he may well be 
styled a gentleman. 

The sun was now intensely hot, the driver “in hot 
haste,” fearing he should be too late for the cars, (he had 
the mail;) grandmother said we “sartinly should lose 
them;” the young mother was divided in her fears, 
thinking her baby would be killed when the coach went 
fast and the cars lost when it drove slowly. We had 
lost our visit, lost our truuk, and ncw had the prospect 
of losing the cars and being detained all night in Nash- 
ua. It must be confessed, though we said nothing, our 
feelings were rather soured towards the stage-coach 


we 


The driver said some of 
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world. Certainly we would not have advised any one 
to take that rout. . 

The coach dashed on. Suddenly, in the midst of a 
lone, sandy road, the linch-pin came out! There was 
another on hand, but the trouble was to raise the coach 
and putitin. The driver and geatleman took rails from 
an old fence to lift up the coach; the ladies got out; the 
rays of the sun seemed pouring on us as from a burning- 
glass; the driver seemed in a fever of impatience, while 
grandmother declared solemnly the cars would be lost! 
At last the coach was “ right,” all in, and, half smothered 
in dust, we went fast as horses could carry us. We 
reached Amherst. It was eleven miles farther to Nash- 
ua, and only one hour remained for that distance if 
we took the cars! Six fresh horses were put on in a 
twinkling, the mail bag brought, and off we dashed. 
While the horses were being changed, the gentleman 
had taken off his coat, (the thermometer being a hundred 
or upwards the ladies excused him,) and rolling it up 
carefully laid it on the middle seat by the door. As the 
coach started with a great bounce open flew the door, 
out flew the coat! 

“ Forward !” shouted the driver to his horses. 

“ Hold on!” shrieked coatless to the driver. 

“Hallo!” bawled a man behind, running with the 
coat. 

“Oh, dear me, we shall lose the cars!” sighed grand- 
mother, as the coach stopped. 

The climax had come. The ridiculous of all these 
small miseries of traveling was reached. We burst 
into a fit of laughter that was for a long time uncontrol- 
lable. Nor do we know when we should have been se- 
rious again had not the distress of that young mother 
drawn us to sympathise with her. Our own losses and 
disappointments were forgotten. The luxury of a good 
laugh had made amends for all. But she could not 
smile; her fair young face was rigid with agony as she 
gazed forward, eager to see Nashua appear, and then 
would turn to her moaning babe. Never shall we for- 
get that counten@ce or the sorrow that seemed to melt 
her large blue eyes when she told us the doctors gave 
her no hope. 

And then, when we endeavored to comfort her with 
picturing the blessedness her child would enjoy passing 
to Heaven without a stain of earth on his pure soul, un- 
couscious of death, and only taken from her arms to be 
sheltered in the Saviour’s, she replied, sadly, “I know 
it; I have thought of all this—but he is my first, my only 
one, and it is so hard to part with him!” 

Men, in the pride of your health and strength, do you 
ever reflect on the cares and sorrows your mothers have 
borne for you? Truly, the mother’s love is the strongest 
as well as purest feeling of the human heart. 

We reached Nashua just in season for the cars, and 
Boston in due time, but our trunk had not come; it was 
still on its travels, nor did we recover it for three days. 
And now for the moral:—The lady who travels in a 
stage-coach unattended should always get out when the 
stage stops and look after her trunk. 


Grace Greenwoop.—In this number will be found an 
article by this charming writer, the favorite correspond- 
ent of that popular paper, “ Morris’s National Press.” It 
will be followed by another in October. We can pro- 
mise our readers a rich treat in the perusal of her de- 
lightful effusions. 


We welcome Flora St. Clair to our columns. 
“Love and Money” will suit our pages. 




















EDITORS’ 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published “The States- 
men of the Commonwealth of England, with a Treatise 
on the Popular Progress in English History,” by John 
Forster, of the Inner Temple—edited by J. O. Choules. 
We have been long wishing for the reprinting of these 
admirable lives in this country. They supply a defect 
which we have deeply regretted, in the mass of historical 
literature. The accounts of the Great Rebellion, as Cla- 
rendon calls it, hitherto published in this country, are 
nearly all by the flatterers of the Stuarts and by those 
who have servilely copied their innumerable falsehoods- 
Forster has first done justice to the ablest and most pa- 
triotic band of statesmen who have adorned the annals 
of England. His account of Cromwell is by far the best 
which has ever been written. His skill in developing 
the truth respecting the Protector’s character and ac- 
tions is not less remarkable than the graphic fidelity 
with which he describes the various scenes in the grand 
drama in which Cromwell plays the principal part. In 
battle scenes particularly, Forster is admirable—not ex- 
celled by Napier himself. The work is published in 
numbers, five, at twenty-five cents each. The English 
edition costs twelve dollars. 

The same publishers have issued “Shores of the Medi- 
terranean, with Sketches of Travel,” by Francis Schroeder, 
Secretary to the Commodore commanding the United 
Squadron in that sea, 1843-45—with engravings. This 
is a lively, interesting narrative of travels, embracing 
some of the most memorable places in the world. Every 
facility for examining the classic ruins with which the 
shores of the Mediterranean abound was afforded by the 
commodore, and the secretary used his opportunities 
with the happiest result for his reader. 

Messrs. Colon & Adriance have published “The March 
of Science, in which are noticed the principal Discoveries 
and Improvements of Modern Times.” This is a series of 
verses filling fourteen pages, 12mo., with notes. We give 
a specimen :— 


* Science has prophets she inspires to say, 
The hour and minute of a distant year, 
When darkness will obscure the source of day 
Or when the moon’s eclipses will appear. 


“ The shining orbs in the etherial fields, 
And flaming comets with elliptic flight, 
Can joy impart to him who fondly yields 
To contemplate the firmament at night. 


“ Observatories risen in our land, 
Now aid the view of those who love to trace 
The heavenly host of worlds that roll so grand 
And shine resplendent in unbounded space.” 


Neither Milton nor Byron ever wrote such verses as 
these. Science may well rejoice in the patronage of the 
anonymous poet who thus sings her “march.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published Dr. Weil’s 
“ Biblical Legends of the Mussulman, compiled from 
Arabie sources and compared with Jewish traditions,” 
a most interesting book filled with the boldest flights of 
oriental fancy. The light which it throws on the Ma- 
hometan religion will commend it to serious as well as 
imaginative readers 


BOOK TABLE. 


The same publishers have issued since our last seve 
ral additional numbers of the “Illuminated and Illus- 
trated Shakspeare,” “The Wandering Jew,” “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” and “Pictorial His- 
tory of England,” all of which are sold by Messrs. 
Grigg & Elliott, G. B. Zieber & Co., and Carey & Hart 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard are publishing a series of 
“Small Books on Great Subjects.” The numbers before 
us are “ The Principles of Criminal Law,” “ Philosophi- 
cal Theories,” “ Philosophical Experiments,” and * The 
Connection between Physiology and Intellectual Sei- 
ence.” 

Mr. W. J. Cunningham, No. 104 South Third street, 
sends us one of the volumes of Dunigan’s Library, en- 
titled “Thornberry Abbey, a tale of the Times.” A Catho- 
lic novel with a handsome frontispiece. 

Messrs. Sorin & Ball have published “ Droppings from 
the Heart; or, Occasional Poems,” by Thomas Mackellar 
It is a collection of short pieces produced during the 
leisure redeemed from an active business life. They 
breathe the true spirit of poetry, and what is far more 
important, the genuine spirit of religion. We commend 
them heartily to our readers. 

Messrs. Theodore Bliss & Co., of Philadelphia, have 
published “The Book of Nursery Rhymes, complete from 
the Creation to the Present Time.” This is by far the 
most complete and best embellished book of its class ever 
published. Nothing seems to have been omitted which 
could serve to delight the inmates of the nursery in their 
first yearnings after poetry. It will be a pet book, and 
its contents, committed to memory at a time of life 
when the utterance is still imperiect, although the love 
of rhythm and jingle is already awakened, will remain 
indelibly impressed till life’s latest pulses beat. The 
pictures are engraved in a bold, sketchy and very effec- 
tive style. 

We have been shown by the publishers, Messrs. Lind- 
say & Blakiston, two most beautiful books. The one is 
entitled “Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles,” edited by 
the Rev. H. H. Weld. It contains eight mezzotint en- 
gravings in Sartain’s best style—The Redeemer—An- 
tioch in Syria—John reproving Herod—Christ weeping 
over Jerusalem—Christ’s charge to Peter—Healing the 
Lame— Paul before Agrippa, and John on the Island of 
Paphos. The beauty of the designs and the execution 
of the engravings cannot be excelled. The cover is 
richly embossed, and contains emblems of Faith, Cha- 
rity and Hope. 

The other work is “The Illuminated Gems of Sacred 
Poetry.” The illustrations of this work are different in 
some degree from the first. The initial letter of each 
article, commencing with A and going through the alpha- 
bet, is highly illuminated and in a style never before 
equaled in this country. This portion of the work is by 
Sinclair. It also contains eight plates by Sartain, viz 
The Mourners—Rome from the Tiber—Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den—Jesus stilling the Tempest—Reflections on 
a Scull, and Joseph sold by his Brethren. This, like the 
former, has also a highly embellished cover, and the 
fastidious can be accommodated with binding of any 
color. 

Two more splendid works have never been published 
in this country. 
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We have received No. 8 of “Morse’s Geography.” 

“Ethan Allen; or, the King’s Men,” by the author of 
“The Master of Langford.” W.H. Graham, New York, 
and T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The name of Ethan Allen alone would be enough to 
induce a person to read the work, but upon its perusal 
they will find that it needs not the mere name to carry 
them on through scenes of peril and stratagem such as 
it has seldom been our good fortune to meet so well de- 
picted. Mr. Graham is very successful in the works he 
publishes. 

Graham's cookery book, “The French Cook,” one of 
the best works upon cookery to be found—very far supe- 
rier to anything published lately upon the subject. To 
be had of T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut street. 

Burgess & Stringer, of New York, have sent us the 
July No., vol. 4, of “The London Lancet,” 
that ought to be in the hands of every physician in this 
country. We will 


cheerfully act as agent in transmitting the subscription 


a publication 
The price is only $5 per annum. 


price of the same to the worthy publishers 
The Germantown Telegraph, P. R. Freas, Germantown. 
The most independent weekly paper we have. Its se- 


lections are admirable and its editorials spirited 





We hear of some complaints having been made by 
those writers who have already been noticed by Mr. 
Poe. Some of the ladies have suggested that the pub- 
lisher has something to do with them. This we posi- 
tively deny, and we as positively assert that they are 
published as written by Mr. Poe, without any alteration 


or suggestion [rom us. 


Hieu Lire tn Lonpon.—The annexed account of the 
celebrated Polish ball will give our readers some idea 
how charity matters are managed in London 

“ The scene of the ball was Willis’s Rooms. Beyond 
the piece of tapestry in an apartment adjoining the ball- 
room, which, by the 
was no particular decoration 
four deep, occupied three sides of the upper end; ropes 
were thrown across to prevent intrusion upon the space 


way, was admirably lighted, there 
Covered benches, raised 


appropriated to the prepared quadrilles, and Julien’s 
At about ten o’clock 
the company began to arrive, and by eleven the Ladies 


band occupied the orchestra 


Patronesses made their appearance, and dancing com- 
menced. 

“The ball opened with the Marchioness of Sligo’s 
quadrille, which was danced by thirty couples 

“The ladies in this quadrille wore white tarlatane 
gowns, looped up with red flowers; a wreath to corre- 
spond, and a white veil. The gentlemen were all in 
uniform. 

“The next set, arranged by Lady Charles Fitzroy, 
was exceedingly beautiful, representing the ‘Months’ 
and ‘Seasons.’ The Month of January (Lady Charlotte 
Fitzwilliam) was represented by a bouquet of snow- 
drops ; February, by Pyrus Japonica; March, by violets 
and primroses; April, by lilac; May, by lilies of the 
valley; June, by roses; July,.by cactus; August, by 
corn-flowers; September, by barberries; October, by 
blue salvia; November, by chrysanthemum; and De- 
Of the Seasons, Spring was repre- 
Summer, by geraniums ; 


cember, by holly. 
sented by a bunch of fuschias; 
Autumn, by grapes and wheat; and Winter, by the ice 
plant 

“ The ladies representing the Seasons wore dresses of 
white tarlatane with double skirts, the lower with a deep 
flounce; the upper skirt and flounce looped up on the 
left side with a bouquet of flowers, and the same in the 
center of the berthe, which was made of folds of tarla- 
tane. Each lady also wore a bouquet on the head, with 
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a long sash of scarlet and white ribbon fastened on the 
left side. The ladies representing the Months wore the 
same description of dresses, with a badge of scarlet 
ribbon on the left shoulder. 

“The gentlemen wore military uniforms, each of them 
having a scarlet and white rosette upon his breast. 

“The next set was arranged by the Lady Caroline 
Sanford, and entitled the ‘ Rose’ Quadrille. 

“The costume of the ladies in this quadrille was com- 
posed of three tunics of clear tarlatane muslin, with 
ruches of net to each, and a temple wreath and bouquet 
to correspond, of the respective shade of roses; a man- 
tilla veil of white and silver hanging from the back of 
the head. 

“The gentlemen were all attired in uniform, and each 
wore in his button-hole a rose of the same shade of color 
as the one selected by his partner. 

“The Viscountess Palmerston’s ‘ Lance’ Quadrille was 
well supported, and, as on a similar occasion last year, 
gave great satisiaction. 

“ A mazourka, arranged by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, and 
which was supported chiefly by the ladies and gentle- 
men in the opening quadrille, was greatly admired, and 
closed the arranged programme, after which the general 
dancing commenced. 

“Dancing was continued until a very late hour, but 
owing to the absence of masters of the ceremonies, or 
competent stewards, we noticed a great many of the fair 
sex, of no ordinary attraction, destitute of partners 

“ We have not heard to what extent the funds of the 
Association were benefited by the ball, but, as there was 
avery proper economy in the matter of refreshments, we 
hope that the addition was something very acceptable 

“We Tagore, the 
Dwarkanauth, among the visitors. 
dressed in a vest richly embroidered with silver, and 


noticed Nogendernauth son 0 


He was elegant 


wore a Cashmere shawl turban of tasteful and pictu- 
resque form.” 





“How are you off for soap?” is a very common in- 
quiry. We can answer, that owing to the kindness ot 
Mr. E. B. G. Kinsloe, No. 209 Chestnut st., “ Very we 
He has sent us some vegetable soap, which we gave to a 
friend of ours who is not blest with so clear a complexion 
as ourselves, and she states that it has worked wonders 


even in the little time that it has been in use. 


Rovsse.u’s DeLicuTruL MINERAL Water.—We re- 
member Roussel] when he commenced this business in 
We hardly thought then that we should 
this notice of one of the most 


Philadelphia. 
have occasion to write 
flourishing establishments and one of the most courteous 
gentlemen in the country. It is not alone his mineral 
rater that has made and is making for him a fortune— 
but his soaps and perfumes, that far surpass La Belle 
France, and which he has placed by low prices within 
the reach of all. His soaps should literally be in the 


hands of everybody. 





Dear Sin—Please send me your Lady’s Book, com 
Enclosed are three 

A. W. Morean 

Cincinnati, July 3, °46 


mencing with the Model Cottages. 
dollars. Yours respectfully, 
Mr. L. A. Gopey. 


Mr. Gopey, Schenectady, N. Y. July 11 
Srr—Enclosed you will find three dollars for your 

Book containing plans for Model Cottages. I am about 

erecting several in this place, and it may be useful to 


me. Your servant, T. N. Boryron. 


We copy the above orders from among many others, 
which make us think well of our new enterprise. If 
orders are received before our plan is seen, what may we 
not expect after the publication of the present number? 
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